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South American Explorers 


SAE is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization. 
With clubhouses in Cusco and Lima, Peru 
and Quito, Ecuador, and U.S. headquarters 
in Ithaca, New York, SAE collects and makes 
available to its members up-to-date, reliable 
information about Central and South America, 

Membership is US $50 ($80 couple) per 
year and includes subscription to the quarterly 
magazine. Residents outside the U.S. add US 
$10 (US $7 for Canada) for postage. Those 
wishing to sign up in the United Kingdom can 
join through Bradt Publications (Please allow 
4-6 weeks to receive membership cards), 19 
High Street, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks SL9 
9QE, U.K. 

Info@bradt-travelguides.com 


Aims and Purposes: 


SAE is dedicated to; 

*Furthering the exchange of information 
among travelers and researchers, 

*Promoting responsible travel through publi- 
cation of pamphlets, information packets, the 
Internet, and its magazine, the South American 
Explorer. 

©Publicizing projects aimed at improving social 
and environmental conditions in Latin America 
and collecting funds for their activities. 
Awakening greater interest and appreciation 
for the welfare of endangered peoples, wildlife 
protection, and wilderness conservation, 
*Collecting information on volunteer and 
research opportunities, 

Fostering ties between non-profit organiza- 
tions, NGOS, conservation groups, and other 
socially and environmentally active organiza- 
tions. 

South American Explorer: 

‘A 64-page quarterly magazine with articles on 
adventure travel, scientific discovery, history, 
archaeology, mountaineering, native peoples, 
languages, anthropology, geology, and more. 


Membership Services include: 


*Knowledgeable Staff: Our friendly staff and 
volunteers provide advice and practical infor- 
mation to members. 

*Networking: We assist members seeking trav- 
el companions for trips/expeditions, or seeking 
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to contact experts in a particular field. 
*Volunteer Opportunities: We maintain a 
database of current volunteer opportunities in 
South America. 

“Trip Reports: Trip Reports provide specialized 
information on just about everything —climb- 
ing Aconcagua, volunteering, learning Spanish, 
lining up a local tour operator, white-water 
rafting, hiking the Darien Gap, visiting the 
Galapagos, etc. 

*Maps: The Club maintains a collection of 
topographical, geological, and road maps for 
member use and purchase. 


Trip 
SAE for help and trip-planning information. 
*Discounts: Members receive discounts from 


lanning: Members can call upon the 


many local tour operators, hotels, and language 
schools, 
Additional Member Services at Quito, Lima, 
and Cusco Clubhouses: 
Equipment Storage, Mail, Phone and 
Fax Services, Book Exchange Library, 
Message Board. 


To join the SAE: 


Contact us at our U.S. headquarters, use the 
order form on page 62, or sign up at one of the 
Clubhouses. 


U.S. HEADQUARTERS 

126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
Phone: (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: explorer@saexplorers.org 
Website: http://www. saexplorers.org 
QUITO CLUBHOUSE 

Jorge Washington 311, Quito, Ecuador 
Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 

E-mails: quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
LIMA CLUBHOUSE 

Calle Piura 135, Miraflores, Lima, Peru 
Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 

E-mail: limaclub@saexplorers.org 
CUSCO CLUBHOUSE 

Choquechaca 188, No. 4, Cusco, Peru 
Phone/fax: (51 84) 245-484 

E-mail: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 


Membership Categories 


Regular ($50 individual, $80 couple): Benefits 
include a subscription to the South American 
Explorer, discounts on items in our catalog, a 
laminated rabid bat spittle-proof membership 
card, use of our information and trip-planning 
services, storage for equipment and supplies at 
the Lima, Cusco, and Quito Clubhouses, ete, 

Contributing ($80 individual, $125 
couple): These members contribute immeasur- 
ably to the general cheer of their Club. These 
valued membelifreceive a free T-shirt in addi- 
tion to the re 


,,a Supporting 
Member may also bestow two free gift sub- 
scriptions to the South American Explorer at 
any time during the period of his/her member- 
ship. 

Life ($750): Our worthy Life Members 
receive all the benefits of club member- 
ship during their mortal tour of this planet, 
Esteemed Life Members are encouraged to 
choose any one of the books from our catalog. 
Life Members may also confer ten free gift 
subscriptions on their pals and cronies at any 
time. 

Afterlife ($7500): As an Afterlife Member you 
will, of course, receive all the benefits bestowed 
upon Regular, Contributing, Supporting, and 
Life Members. In addition, when you pass 
into the realm beyond, you will face eternity 
with serenity, assured of your Club’s perpetual 
gratitude, You will know the true meaning of 
immortality as you return each year to preside 
at the annual Club baccanal held in your honor. 
Imagine the envy of your fellow spirits when 
they witness this outpouring of affection and 
devotion to your revered memory, a blessed 
dividend of immortality that might have been 
theirs had they but followed your sublime 
example during their brief and pointless jigs 
upon the stage of life. 
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Explorer Magazine is responsible for material lost or damaged in the mail, 
Website: http://www.saexplorers.org. 
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@ Pharmaccuticalé 
Fact or Fictign 


Cover: photo of Inca trail by Stephen Ruddock, 
Steve first found his way to South America 
shooting Formula 1 races for car magazines in Rio 
and Buenos Aires, and soon fell in love with the 
‘mountains of Peru, which is now his second home. 
See website: 

wu StephenRRuddockPhotography.com 
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Dorado: 


McThoughts 
Dear Editor, 


To follow up on Mr. Buck’s story 
about Loren MclIntyre’s conversation 
with Orlando Rocha: 

Evidently Mr, Rocha’s response made 
an impression on Loren. In the mid 
1990's, in a conversation with Loren 
McIntyre, I mentioned that I had 
recently read that there were over 20,000 
species of plant and animal life waiting to 
be discovered, 

Loren looked up at me, as only 
he could, with that unlikely mixture 
of wonderment and shrewdness and 
replied, “well, if they’re undiscovered, 
how the hell do they know how many 
there are?” 

Nick Trogan 
Humacao, PR. 


What's in a Name? 
Dear Friends, 


The Winter 2004 article “Brazil’s 
Cliffhanging Railroad: Marvel of 
Engineering” begins with “In Conan 
Doyle’s The Vampire of Curitiba, his 
great detective Sherlock Holmes arrives 
by steamship at the seaport at the seaport 
city of Paranagua in Brazil.” 


As this reference sounded interesting, 
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I tried looking for this story at my 
local library. 1 managed to find only a 
collection of Dalton Trevisan’s short 
stories, which don’t appear to have 
anything to do with trains; and Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes story 
“The Sussex Vampire”, in which none of 
the characters ever leave England during 
the course of the story. 


Can you please have Mr. Harbach 
clarify his reference? 

Thanks, 

Carol Duecker 


Editor’s Note—See Below 
Dear SAE People, 


Is there a prize for being the 1000th 
person to tell you that The Vampire 
of Curitiba was written by Dalton 
Trevisan, not Conan Doyle? If so, please 
enter me in the contest. 


Fim Frazer 


Looking Backwords 
Dear SAE, 


In keeping with my policy of doing 
things totally backwards, I have just 
returned from a 12 day stay in Ecuador, 
and THEN rejoined SAE. No great 
trip reports since I had played it quite 
cautiously, having my wife with me on 
her first trip. I am sorry we missed 
dropping in to your office. I’ve been 
curious ever since I joined the first 
time, and I think I was quite close since 
we stopped for lunch at the Hilton in 
Quito. 

I am wondering if anyone there 
could get me started on a search for 
“my roots”? My father was a mining 
engineer in Ecuador in the mid 30's thru 
early 40's. I was taken down there when 
I was 6 weeks old in 1941, and have a 
journal of my mother’s that describes 
the boat trip to Guayaquil, up the Guyas 
River, then some truck and horse trips 
until we arrived at the mine. 


‘The rest of the story is what I’m after. 
I know we went through Quevado and I 
know we stopped short of Latacunga and 
that the mine was at 6,500 feet altitude. 
The company was called the South 
American Development Co, and that’s as 
far as I can go using Google. Could you 
recommend any possible web-sites in 
the Latacunga area that might be up and 
running that I could do more research 
with? Ultimately I’d like to take a 4 
wheeler into the country and look at a 
hole in the ground and whatever else 
remains of the mine. I don’t imagine the 
city’s archives are on the web but I do 
have a Latacunga newspaper from 1940 
and possibly they’re on the web? I’d 
appreciate any guidance you might have 
to offer for this unusual request. I look 
forward to your reply. 
Thank you, 
Jim Paterson 


Reflections 
Dear Editor, 


As a member of the SAE for many 
years, I’ve often wondered about my 
fellow members, who they are, what 
they’re doing, why they joined. 

I bring this up because a while back I 
read a piece ion the New York Times 
about a study of that newspaper's readers 
and what subjects interested them most. 
The answer was perhaps not all that 
surprising. It turns out New York Times 
readers first and foremost, like to read 
about themselves and where this isn’t 
possible, they would at least like to read 
about people /ike themselves. 

This probably applies to the SAE as 
well. You should publish more about 
members and I don’t mean the more 
illustrious ones (do we have any of these?) 
either. Just a profile or biography or one 
SAE member in every issue, say. 

Would I read it? You bet. 


Yours, 
Stanley Rhodes 
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Members we’re talking BIG. 


Just you wait. Pretty soon non-prof- 
its everywhere will be jumping on the 
bandwagon. It’s only a matter of time 
and you'll be seeing International Yard 
& Garage Sales popping wy everywhere, 
raking in the dough. Well, Bless ‘em! 
Finally struggling outfits like South 
American Explorers will have the money 
to do what they’re supposed to be doing 
instead of whining for funds just to keep 

cing. But remember, the SAE was 
Bat It’s our idea. Too bad we can’t get 
patent. 

Just so you know, Garage goes back 
to Biblical times and before. Rumor has 
it that Moses spent hours rummaging 
around Egyptian Bazaars and never once 
passed up a Yurt Sale when crossing the 
desert, And some scholars believe it was 
Noah who first said “Trash To Thine Eye 
Signifyeth Treasure to Thy Neighbor 

Anyway, rounding up the goods for an 
International Yard & Garage Sale is the 
tricky part. Here’s how it works: 

Essentially we’re talking about a quasi 
military operation. Whether operating 
alone or commanding a handpicked elite 
corps initiate your campaign by dividing 
the territory into zones of opportunity 
~garage, attic, basement, kid’s room, etc. 
Make special note of any potentially high 
yield targets like the guest room closet, 
the crawl space under the porch, Aunt 
Bertha’s streamer trunk that hasn’t seen 
daylight in years, or the storage locker 
across town. Be brave! 
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7] Above all be prepared. 
5 Keep your mind focused 
on ultimate victory even 
as your search flushes out 
Uncle Fred’s golf clubs, 
outgrown hockey and ski 
equipment, abandoned 
dolls, the Venetian scarves 
that were too nice to wear, 
the Crock Pot (used once), 
the extra toaster, table 
saw, unopened knife set 
from the wedding shower, 
and more. 
Will the SAE 
International Yard & 
Garage Sale actually make money? Well 
ponder this! 

A training raid of a friend’s house 

ielded the following booty in less than 

alf an hour: 

1. One slightly rusty, early model 
Erector set with working electric motor, 
vintage 1955. 

2. Hand-made refracting telescope 
complete with tripod, lenses, sighting 
scope and some unidentified fittings. 

3. Bell & Howell camera with a case 
and attachments to do special fading 
effects along with credentials of previous 
owner, 

4, Dremel Electric Hand Drill with 
grinders and drills. 

5, Bolivian Ekeko (15” tall) with hand- 
knit hat, woven basket complete with 
miniature house, car, clothing, imitation 
money and food stuffs. 

And that’s just for starters! 

So. Repress that shudder. Don’t give 
in. Yes the easy way out would be to 
haul everything out hack to the dump- 
ster and crack a Corona. Don’t do it, 
That Badminton Set? It might not look 
like it’s worth anything but who knows? 
Clean it up, roll up the net, coil the ropes 
and take a picture! 

Once you’ve got the stuff here’s what 
you do: 

1. Take a picture (digital if possible) 
of each item. Try to make it look nice. 
Maybe even take two pictures from dif- 
ferent angles or more if it’s something 
complicated. 


2. Describe whatever it is — e.g. size, 
condition, weight, estimated value, color, 
etc, 

3. E-mail us the pictures, description, 
and anything else we ought to know 
along with your name, email address and 
phone number. 

4. Do the same for each item you'll be 
donating for the yard sale. 

5. Later, after we’ve sold the items on 
e-bay we'll ask you to ship the item(s) to 
their new owners. 

6. Then sit back knowing you’ve done 
something good and noble for the SAE. 
A generous act that just happens to be 
tax deductible. 

Is this too much to ask? Surely not. 
‘These are not the best of times for non- 
profits big or small. Money is tight and 
many funding possibilities have dried 
up. 


Members, it’s time to take stock. 
Remember your mission — Search, Find, 
Polish, Photograph and Donate. Then 
contact us at: yardsale@saexplorers.org 


The Fuan Fernandez Islands 


By Georgia Lee, Ph.D. 


I saw my fate to my great affliceonns Us, that I was 
in an island environed every way with the sea, no 
land to be seen, except some rocks which lay a great 
way off, and two small islands lest than this, which 
lay about three leagues to the west. 


Daniel Defoe, 
Robinson Crusoe 


Robinson Crusoe Island 


aa 
Introduction 


Ishinds are special places. Everything on 
thenr came from elsewhere: all the planes; 
inseets, and birds “arrived aceidennlly ever 
millions of years, And they evolved, creating: 
a new environment. While “islands” bring 
to mind such things as sandy beaches and 
palm trees, balmy climates and clear rurqupise 
wa soine are not so eve Take, for 
example, the Juan Femandez Islands, off the 
coast of Chile, These rather bleak “high? 
islands are surrounded by a chilly ocean. No 
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The only year-round settlement is San Juan 
Bautista, located at Cumberland Bay, Robinson 
Crusoe Island. Its highest peak, looming over 
the bay, is 3,000 feet and only a small part of the 
island is suitable for development. The climate 
is semi-arid, with rain falling on the mountain 
peaks and nurturing forests of unique plants 
and birds, some of which have now vanished. 
This island once had a great forest of sandal- 
wood (Santalum fernandozianum) but it also is 
gone, harvested to extinction in earlier days. 
The change from a fern-heath complex to 
fern-grass complex coincides with the appear- 
ance of exotic Eucalyptus pollen and other 
introductions. The result was a decrease or 
complete loss of some forest and shrub taxa. 

There is no evidence that these islands were 
ever occupied in prehistoric times; their claim 
to fame lies in the rowdy rough-and-tumble 
days of pirates, explorers, and whalers, But, 
as has happened on other islands impacted 
by man, the fragile environment has been 
damaged by those who exploited its natural 
resources and introduced various mammals: in 
1966, there were 5,000 sheep, 600 cattle, 500 
goats, and 300 horses, plus hordes of rabbits 
and cats on the islands. Overgrazing has caused 
severe erosion. 

Despite this, what remains of the island’s 
plant life has been described as a “botanist’s 
delight.” There are 87 genera on the island 
and 16 of them are endemic. The islands’ 
earliest flora came from various places after the 
volcanic islands had cooled: the Andes and sub- 
Antarctic Magellanes, and the eastern Pacific, 
including Hawai'i and New Zealand, Once 
established, the flora evolved. An evergreen 
forest contains /uma (Nothomyrcia fernande- 
ziana) and the chonta (Juania australis), one of 
only two palm species native to Chile. The 
dense underbrush includes endemic tree ferns, 
Dicksonia berteroana and Thrysopteris elegans. 
Going up the peaks, grasses dominate for the 
first 1,500 feet; then tree-ferns appear, and 
above them is scrub/chaparral-like vegetation. 
The chonta palm grows on the ridges. 

The islands haye no indigenous reptiles, 
amphibians, freshwater fishes, or land mam- 
mals, Elephant seals have disappeared from 
here, but a few fur seals are still found, staging 
‘a cautious comeback. 

In 1683, William Dampier observed the 
islands’ fantastic seal population. Once the 
word was out, sealers came from all over. In 
1792 alone the ship Eliza took 38,000 fur seal 
skins; some three million skins were taken in 7 
years. In 1798, Captain Fanning on the Betsy 
took 100,000; in 1801 a million seals were 
reported as taken from Mas a Tierra. By 1824, 
the seals abandoned the islands. 


Fifteen species of land birds breed on the 
island, but only three of these are endemic. 
Most of the birds’ affinities are with South 
America, although California quail and doves 
are now established, and occasionally penguins 
are seen although they have not established 
breeding sites. 


Discovery of the islands 


‘The islands were discovered on November 
22, 1574 by a Spanish navigator named Juan 
Fernéndez. He was on a voyage from Peru to 
Chile, which at that time was the most remote 
of Spain’s new American territories, Because 
of coastal winds and currents, it usually took 
ships several months to reach the Chilean port 
of Penco from Callao in Peru but, by shifting 
his route away from the coast, Ferndndez was 
able to make the trip in one month. His rapid 
arrival was so astonishing that he was accused 
in Lima of witchcraft: “navigating by diabolic 
art.” He was rescued from the Inquisition by 
the Jesuits and, in gratitude, he ceded to them 
all rights to the newly-found islands, 

Fernandez made several trips to the islands 
on his ship, Nuestra Senora de los Remedios, 
and brought in two pairs of reddish-brown 
Pyrenees goats, planted crops and imported 
60 Indians to settle there. The goats flour- 
ished. When Ferndndez died, the islands were 
turned over to the Order of Jesuits who 
planted fruit trees, introduced vegetables and 
formed a colony. It was soon abandoned. 


Pirate Hideaway 


In the 1600s, English and French buccaneers 
used the islands as hideaways, venturing out to 
raid mainland Spanish settlements and ships. 
Later on, English privateers stopped for rest, 
water, goat meat, and fish, The Spanish took a 
grim view of the pirates who preyed on their 
ships and then took refuge on these islands. 
In an effort to kill off the goats and reduce 
food resources that could be used by pirates, 
they turned mastiff dogs loose, but the goats 
managed to hold their own in the mountains. 
‘The dogs then turned to killing sea lion pups, 
further reducing their numbers. Dogs eventu- 
ally became so numerous and vicious that, for 
a time, Selkirk Island was called Isla de Perros, 
By 1830, the dogs were exterminated on 
Robinson Crusoe Island, but it took until 1908 
to eliminate them from Selkirk. An explosion 
of the goat population followed: in 1877, there 
were over 3,000 goats. Over the years, hunting 
reduced the number of goats but they are now 
protected by the government. The damage 
that the goats have caused to indigenous plant 
species is enormous. 


Many stories about the Juan Fernéndez 
Islands tell of buried treasure and marooned 
travelers. The first of many pirates to make a 
landing was a Captain L’ Hermite with fifteen 
ships and 3,000 crewmen. When the ships 
sailed, nine men elected to stay behind — the 
earliest in a series of castaways. A year later 
they were rescued by a Spanish ship. It was U 
Hermite who reported the forest of sandal- 
wood, and by 1650 a trade between the islands 
and Peru was in full swing. One hundred years 
later, the sandalwood was gone. 

Following the castaways that were left behind 
by L’ Hermite, an English pirate named Sharp 
landed in 1681 and marooned an “Indian” 
named William, who lived there in isolation 
for three years. He was rescued by Edward 
Davis, another English privateer. Perhaps 
William was the inspiration for the character 
of “Friday” in Robinson Crusoe. 

Davis returned to the island in 1687 and this 
time five more men were left behind. After 
3 years, these castaways were rescued by an 
Englishman, John Strong. 

In 1704 an English ship, St. George, arrived. 
When it sailed away, Alexander Selkirk 
remained — the first white man to live alone 
on the island. Selkirk, whose actual name was 
Selcraig, was born in Largo, Scotland, where 
he was known as a quarrelsome sort. At one 
time he was denounced by the church for his 
outspoken comments on religion. He changed 
his name to Selkirk and, in 1703 at age 18, he 
ran away to sea, signing on one of two ships 
that were sailing together to the Pacific: the 
St. George under Captain William Dampier, 
a famous buccaneer, and Cinque Ports, under 
the command of Captain Charles Pickering. 
Pickering died at sea and a Lt. Thomas 
Stradling became the new captain. Stradling 
had a violent temper, as did Selkirk. Selkirk 
tried to organize a mutiny and some of the 
crew deserted in Brazil. 

‘The two ships separated during a frightful 
trip around Cape Horn but met again at Mas 
a Tierra (Robinson Crusoe Island) to take on 
food and goats. While still anchored in the 
bay, Selkirk headed another, revolt against 
Stradling and convinced 42 seamen to join 
him in protest. Dampier persuaded them to 


five of the Cinque Ports’ 
crew were left behind 


come back on board but it was at this point 
that a passing French ship was sighted. In 
the excitement to escape capture, five of the 
Cinque Ports’ crew were left behind and three 
of them were captured by the French. Seven 


months later Stradling returned and rescued 
the two remaining men. The Cingue Ports was 
in poor condition by that time, and required 
badly-needed repairs. But before repairs were 
completed, Stradling gave orders to sail. 
Selkirk, believing the ship to be unseaworthy, 
demanded to be put ashore. This time, how- 
ever, none of the crew joined him. Selkirk 
and his sea chest were taken to the island. As 
the boat rowed back to the ship, he appar- 
ently changed his mind and pleaded for them 
to return. But it was too late: the Cingue 
Ports sailed away. It was just as well, for off 
Colombia they ran aground and were impris- 
oned. Many died from ill treatment and 
Stradling was sent to Spain in captivity. 
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Selkirk’s first residence was a cave. The 
fireplace is still visible today as is a shelf cut 
into the rock wall with niches to hold utensils. 
He set out to explore the island and found an 
old hut that the marooned Indian, William, had 
built. All Selkirk had with him was his coat, shirt, 
breeches, stockings, buckled shoes, a musket gun 
with one pound of gunpowder, bullets, and food 
for two meals. His sea chest held some linen, 
bedding, a kettle, hatchet, knife, some tobacco, a 
pipe, flint and steel for making fire, navigational 
instruments, and several books. The year was 
1704, and he was 28 years old. 

Selkirk rebuilt the old hut and for the first 
eight months he lived on shellfish, sea turtle 
and lobsters. He learned to hunt goats and 


domesticated a few as pets and as a source of 
milk. He found some vegetables growing inland. 
When out of ammunition, he became a barefoot 
hunter, running down the goats on foot. He suf- 
fered only one serious mishap; he fell from a cliff 
while chasing a goat and lay unconscious on the 
dead goat for 24 hours. He crawled back to his 
hut and recovered. 


Fur seals terrified him but eventually Selkirk, 


learned to kill the younger ones, and found their 
meat tasty. He used seal oil for cooking. Rats 
were a problem, shredding his clothing. To com- 
bat them, he trapped and tamed some feral cats. 
He made clothing from goatskins and kept track 
of passing time by making notches on a tree. 
Selkirk reported that he slit the ears of some 
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goats and let them go; a number of these, so 
marked, were found in 1741 by visiting sailors. 


.. for the first eight 
months he lived on 
shellfish, sea turtle and 
lobsters. 


Every day Selkirk scaled a high ridge to scan 
the horizon; he saw ships passing but only two 
enemy Spanish ships came into the bay and 
anchored. Their crews pursued and shot at 


him but he escaped by hiding in a hollow tree. 
‘Then, on February 1, 1709, Dampier returned 
on the Duke, with Captain Woodes Rogers in 
command of the Duchess. Dampier had been 
reduced to a pilot; he was no longer permitted 
to command an expedition because so many 
mutinies had occurred on his ships, Although 
an excellent navigator and hydrographer, 
Dampier was an overbearing and incompetent 
commander who drank to excess, escalating 
his already short temper. When Selkirk heard 
that Dampier was there, he was reluctant to 
come aboard. 

The Duke and Duchess had been out for six 
months. Many crewmen were ill with scurvy 
and both ships were low on water. When they 
anchored offshore, Selkirk lit a fire to attract 
their attention. Fearing an enemy trap, they 
sent a yawl with armed men to investigate. 
But when the yawl did not return immediately, 
a pinnace with eight more men was sent. As 
it turned out, the yaw! had landed safely and 
had been met by Selkirk waving a white flag. 
He was delighted to see fellow human beings 
and served the hungry men a goat stew. He 
had become almost inarticulate from so many 
years of silence. 

Rogers signed Selkirk up as second mate 
on the Duchess, For weeks he could not wear 
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shoes. He no longer drank liquor or used 
profanity. When they reached England on 14 
October 1711, Selkirk was 35, Along the way 
they had raided Spanish ships and amassed 
booty valued at £800,000. Selkirk’s share was 
£800, a small fortune. 

Selkirk became a celebrity when stories of 
his adventures appeared in magazines, and by 
1714 he was back in Scotland, spending his 
time alone, fishing and hunting. He dug a cave 
behind his father’s house where he was often 
found sitting alone and weeping. One day he 
met a young woman named Sophie Bruce and 
they eloped to London. He abandoned her 
and went back to sea in 1717 on the HMS 
Enterprise. 

Three years later he signed on as first mate 
of the HMS Weymouth. While on leave in 
Plymouth he met and married a widow named 
Frances Candish who kepta hotel. Selkirk died 
at age 45, on December 13, 1721, somewhere 
off the African Gold Coast. He was buried at 
sea, his death attributed to either malaria or 
yellow fever. Both ‘widows’ fought over his 
will, but Frances had a marriage certificate and 
won out, He had no children. 

The two captains who rescued Selkirk, 
Woodes Rogers and Edward Cook, each pub- 
lished books about him, and seven years later 


came the famous story by Daniel Defoe, 
The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner. 

Defoe himself was an interesting case: he 
had a checkered career including that of a 
secret agent for the government of Scotland. 
His big break came in 1719 with his book 
about Robinson Crusoe. It went through four 
editions in as many months. Two sequels fol- 
lowed, but they were not as successful as the 
first. Defoe later wrote the classic tale, Moll 
Flanders. It is not known if he ever met Selkirk 
in person? 

The “typical” pirates to come to the Juan 
Fernandez Islands in the early days used the 
islands for a refuge while making repairs and 
gathering supplies. The Speedwell sailed from 
England in 1720 with a privateering com- 
mission, Commanded by Captain George 
Shelvocke and accompanied by the Success, 
they headed for South America, After a ter- 
rifying journey around the Cape, they limped 
into Chiloé, a small island just off the coast of 
Chile. The Spanish governor refused them 
provisions so they went ashore and took them 
by force. Then they set off to search for ships 
and seacoast villages to plunder. 

When the Speedwell was damaged during an 
encounter with a Spanish ship, they stood off 


of. th tledge 
in 1914, from her ship, Mana, The ig ridge with “glorious 
‘views” near Selkirk’s lookout is indicated by the arrow. Routledge 
‘wrote: “...t0 gaze doxon from the wooded heights on to the pan- 
rama of the sea and land 2,000 feet below seemed like a glimpse 
into an enchanted land,” 
NR 
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for Juan Fernandez to refit and rest the crew. 
Just reaching the islands took them six weeks, 
for one of the ships had sprung a serious leak. 
As they were filling their water casks, a sud~ 
den gale drove the ships on shore. All but 
one man was saved. At that time cats overran 
the island and the survivors lived mainly on 
cat meat. 

During the next nine months they pulled 
the wrecks apart and built a new boat, 40 
feet long. It was named Recovery. Although 
it was patched and caulked and mended, the 
creaky vessel leaked constantly, Nonetheless, 
they put in supplies and set off for the Bay 
of Concepcién. Eleven men elected to stay 
behind; they were later imprisoned by the 
Spanish. 

Along the way the Recovery tried to attack a 
Spanish ship but lack of firearms and inabil- 
ity to board such a lofty ship defeated them 
and the ship sailed off. Another Spanish ship 
came into view, and again the little band of 
pirates failed, Finally they encountered a 
Spanish vessel, the Jésus Maria, which sur- 
rendered quickly. Shelvocke transferred the 
crew of the Jésus Maria to his leaky little boat 
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and the pirates sailed off in their captive ship, 
searching for another prize. They were to 
capture two more Spanish ships, and the last 
one, the Holy Sacrament, was sailed across the 
Pacific to Macao. Shelvocke eventually made 
his way back to England but only a dozen of 
the original hundred men returned. They 
never did capture a rich galleon. 

Another privateer, who was also an explorer 
and British Admiral, Baron George Anson 
made a voyage around the world from 1740 
to 1744. He was shipwrecked, survived storms 
and lost most of his men to scurvy, but he 
was able to inflict much damage to Spanish 
shipping and returned eventually to England 
with a considerable treasure. He had set out 
with eight ships but suffered stunning casual~ 
ties. On the Centurion, 292 of the original 
506 men died between St. Helens and Juan 
Fernindez. The Gloucester lost as many; 
only 82 men survived. The Tyra/ lost 42 men. 
The Wagner was wrecked off Peru and the 
other four ships simply vanished. In June 
1741, the Centurion finally anchored at Juan 
Fernandez. However, the Gloucester - due to 
heavy winds ~was unable to make its way into 
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the anchorage. For a month, within sight of 
the island, men died from scurvy. 

Anson and the survivors took refuge on 
the island for three months. Anson planted 
fruit trees and vegetables and turned pigs and 
cows loose so that any ship calling here in 
the future could find food. His story is told 
in Anson's Voyage Round the World in the Years 
1740-44 with an Account of the Last Capture of 
a Manila Galleon, and in a novel called Manila 
Galleon. There have been rumors for years 
that treasure taken from the Spanish ship is 
buried on the island, 

England wanted to incorporate the Juan 
Fernandez Islands into the United Kingdom 
but the Spanish foiled this plan by fortify- 
ing and settling them. The Viceroy of Peru, 
Villagracia, ordered Captains Jorge Juan and 
Antonio Ulloa to undertake this project and, 
on March 11, 1750, the T/das arrived with 
171 colonizers, 61 soldiers, 22 convicts, two 
priests, a doctor and an engineer. Thus the 
village of San Juan Bautista was founded. 
Over the years most civilians returned to the 
mainland. 
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Whalers and Sealers 


American whalers and sealers were the next 
to arrive and add to the destruction of the 
environment. It is said that a Captain Stewart 
of the Eliza was the first to take on a cargo 
of sealskins, sometime around 1797. At that 
time there were two or three million seals on 
the island. An American captain, Benjamin 
Morrell, wrote in 1805: “I have made an esti- 


mate of more than three millions that have 
been carried to Canton from thence, in the 
space of seven years. I have carried more than 
one hundred thousand myself, and have been 
at the place were there were people of four~ 
teen ships, or vessels, on the island at one time, 
killing seals. The method practiced to take 
them was, to get between them and the water, 
and make a lane of men, two abreast . . . and 
then drive the seal through this lane; each man 
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Robinson Crusoe 


Published in 1719, the Life and Strange aie ‘Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner was pirated and 
published in an abridged edition within the year, Numerous editions followed. As literary critics have observed, Daniel 
Defoe created an Englishman who enjoyed playing house. He is planter, hunter, canoe-maker, and solitary colonist. He 
saves his man Friday and teaches him skills but, characteristic of the age of slavery and indenture, Crusoe does not 
teach Friday how to read. In the following passage, Crusoe comes ashore with his raft and cargo from the ship: 


“My next work was to view the country, and seek a proper place for my habitation, and where to stow my goods, to 
‘secure them from whatever might happen, ‘Where | was I yet Knew not, whether on the continent or on an island; whether 
Inhabited or nt inhabited; whether in d Jer of wild beasts or not. There was a ill not above a mile from me, which 
‘ose up very steep and high, and which seemed to overtop some other hills which lay asin a ridge from itnorthward, | 
took out cone of the fowling pleces, and one of the pistols, anda hiorn of powder, and thus ‘armed | traveled for discovery 
Lup to the top of that hill, Alter | had with great labour and difficulty got to the top, } saw my fate to my great affliction, 
vis., that | was in an island environed every way with the sea, no land to be seen, except some rocks which lay a great 
vay off, and {wo small islands lest than this, which lay about three leagues to the west. 


"(also found that the Island | was in was barren and, as | saw good reason to belleve, uninhabited, except by wild 
beasts, of whom, however, | saw none, yet | saw abundance of fowls, but Knew not their Kinds, neither when | Killed 
them could | tell what was fit for food, and what not; at my coming back, { shot ata great bird which { saw sitting upon 
aitfee’on the side of a great wood, | believe it was the first gun that had been fired there since the creation of the world 
‘had no sooner fired but from all parts of the wood there arose an innumerable number of fowls of many sorts, making 
a Confuised screaming, and crying every one according to his usual note; but not of ther of any kind thal | knew. As 
for the creature | Killed, | took it to be @ kind of a hawk, its colour and beak resembling It, but had no talons or claws 
move than common; its flesh was carrion and {it for nothing”. 
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furnished with a club . . . and as they passed, 
he knocked down such of them as he chose; 
which are commonly half-grown, or what are 
called young seals. . .. When stunned, knives 
are taken to cut or rip them down on the 
breast. . . After this, all hands go to skinning.” 
‘The skins were stretched and pegged on the 
ground after which they were stacked. In this 
condition skins will keep for years if kept dry. 
“After being conveyed to Canton, they are 
sold... for as high as three or four dollars a 
skin, and as low as thirty-five cents. . . the most 
common price is one dollar. Three-fourths of 
the payment is generally made in teas,” 

In 1793 a prison was built on Robinson 
Crusoe Island and over 200 political prison- 
ers were sent to the island during Chile's war 
against Spain for independence. Several were 
prominent patriotic leaders; caves where they 
took shelter are preserved in a bluff above the 
village’s main street. Finally on May 31, 1817, 
the Chileans defeated the Spanish in the battle 
of Chacabuco and the heroes were repatri- 
ated. But in 1821, the prison was reopened 
to accommodate those who opposed the first 
Chilean president, Bernardo O’ Higgins. The 
island remained a prison until the end of the 
1880s, Over the years there were many prison 
riots, killings, burning, escapes and attempted 
escapes. 


Shipwrecks continued: In 1833, the whaler 
Marys out of New Bedford was lost on Juan 
Fernandez, and in 1854 the ship Townsend 
caught on fire and was abandoned, the crew 
taking to four lifeboats in heavy seas. Six 
hundred miles later, one of the boats with 
Captain Wooderson and twelve men made it 
to Mas a Fuera. The first thing they saw was a 
whaleboat with the skeletons of two men lying 
alongside it. Pushing on to Juan Ferndndez, 
they were supplied with food and were eventu- 
ally rescued. 

During this period, a natural disaster befell 
Robinson Crusoe Island. In 1835, a violent 
earthquake caused the sea to rise and then fall, 
with Cumberland Bay being left dry by the 
receding waters. Then an enormous tsunami 
rolled in and washed away the settlement, 
drowned cattle, and uplifted trees. A water- 
spout rose from the sea. This event probably 
triggered the news item in the Salem Observer 
for November 11, 1837 that the island had 
disappeared! 

It was in the 1850s that the island was leased 
to several individuals, with the last one being 
Alfred de Rodt from Switzerland, a cadet in 
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bas become a signboard | for visitors who leave their 


names and dates for posterity...and some artwork, 


the Royal Lancers of Emperor Franz Joseph of 
Austria. He tried to improve the productivity 
of the islands and dreamed of making a for- 
tune by raising sheep and cattle. He married a 
Chilean and they had nine children. Today his 
blond descendants are fishermen. 


World War I 


The final “naval” episode occurred dur- 
ing World War I, when the islands became 
involved in the Battle of the Falklands. The 
German vessel Dresden, the last of von Spee’s 
fleet, fled from the Falklands with the British 
in hot pursuit. She had been driven from her 
hiding places in the southern channels by 
lack of coal, and sought refuge at Robinson 
Crusoe Island. She was spotted and fired 
upon by the Glasgow. The Dresden replied, 
tried to negotiate, and then blew herself up 
and sank — all within sight of the island. The 
surviving crew was detained in Chile and sent 
back to Germany after the war. However, one 
German crewman returned to the island and 
lived there for 12 years, until World War II. 
Chileans called him the ‘German Robinson’. 


Modern Times 


In 1935 the islands were declared a National 
Park by Chile in order to protect what was 
left of the unique biota. Incredibly, at the 
inauguration of the park, someone named 
Otto Rieggel released six pairs of rabbits! In 
1964 the islands were included in the World 
Reserve of the Biosphere by UNESCO. An 
airstrip was constructed in the same year. A 
road was begun in the 1970s to connect the 
airport to the village; this was to include a 
tunnel through the mountain in order not 
to destroy Selkirk’s lookout. It has not been 
completed. 

‘Today Robinson Crusoe Island is the only 
one of the Juan Fernandez group that is 
visited by travelers. The tiny fishing village 
of San Juan Bautista with its pastel houses is 
clustered around Cumberland Bay, the small 
rocky bay with a deep (and only) anchorage. 
Dramatically rising beyond the bay is El 
Yunque (Anvil) Mountain. The village has a 
mayor, a maritime governor, and a chief of 
police. There is a church and school, a ‘fort’ 
and a cemetery, but no stores, no roads and 
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no newspapers. There are no scheduled stops 
made by ships. 

A walk inland from the bay takes one up to 
Bahia del Inglés and Robinson Crusoe cave. 
At one end of the village of San Juan Bautista 
is a small cemetery that displays an assort- 
ment of foreign surnames (Spanish, English, 
French, and German). A few sailors from the 
Dresden are buried here and, on clear days, the 
Dresden’s ship towers can be seen in the bay 
where she sank. 

About 580 people live on Robinson Crusoe 
Island today, the men fishing for a living. 
They resent laws preventing them from tak- 
ing undersized lobsters for this is the main 
industry; some 80,000 /angosta are exported 
annually. Restraints on the catches are neces- 
sary, but it is very hard to convince locals who 
think in terms of needed income, not the end 
result on the lobster population. The waters 
around these islands teem with of all kinds of 
fish, from sea bass to cod, but these are caught 
for local use, not export. 

A big disk TV antennae towers over the vil- 
lage, and notall of the islanders are happy about 
the changes that have come to the island, par- 
ticularly the advent of television. The Chilean 
government talks about plans to develop the 
island including tourist hotels and casino gam- 
bling. Around 500-1,000 visitors come each 
year, usually between December and March 
(summer in the Southern Hemisphere). 

Alexander Selkirk himself never set foot on 

the island now named after him (formerly 
Mas a Fuera). Today that island has one small 
village with a few families who live there only 
during the fishing season. The island has a 
small cemetery, a tiny soccer field, and a statue 
of St. Peter held together by string. But the 
goat population is still going ‘strong; over 
1,000 are reported, 
Despite their relative proximity to continental 
South America, the Robinson Crusoe Islands 
are, in some ways, more solitary than many 
islands to the west. The distance from regular 
shipping lines and air routes adds to their iso- 
Jation. The islands are not a tourist destination 
and, because of the lack of beaches and non- 
tropical climate, they are unlikely to become 
one. The sandalwood forests are gone, the 
elephant seals have abandoned the islands, 
and introduced species and erosion continue 
the destruction of habitat. The islands are a 
classic example of the destructive impact of 
humankind on a pristine environment. 


Pieces of Eight 


A close second “claim to fame” for the Juan 
Ferndndez Islands, after being the inspiration 
for Robinson Crusoe, is the recurrent lure of 
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pirate treasure. In November 1998, headlines 
in Chilean newspapers trumpeted news about 
a fabulous “buried treasure” at Puerto Inglés, 
Juan Fernandez Island. Newspapers told of a 
North American scientist who was searching 
for ingots of gold that 18" century pirates had 
buried there. Headlines asked, “Who gets the 
treasure?” and island residents wanting their 
share of the loot, were said to be on the “point 
of war” against the foreigners. 

The mayor of Juan Fernandez opined that 
islanders were being “steamrollered” by the 
government, and some of the treasure should 
be used to benefit the locals. The mayor was 
quoted as believing the treasure dated from 
the famous English pirate, Francis Drake, who 
sacked cities along the Pacific Coast in the 
16 century. By mid-November, excavations 
for the treasure (now said to be barrels of gold, 
gold coins and fabulous jewels) was underway. 


lure of pirate treasure. 


All this came about as the result a theory by 
a North American historian, Bernard Keiser, 
who spent years in the public archives of 
England, the USA and Spain, searching for 
clues. He theorized that the treasure had been 
buried in 1716 by six crewmen of the English 
ship, Unicorn, George Anson in charge. 

Puerto Inglés was the site of the search, and 
Keiser was quoted as saying that the possibility 
of finding the treasure there was 99% certain. 
The mayor now upped his description of the 
treasure as containing “...more than 1,300 


kilos of gold and precious stones equivalent 
to $11.8 million...” The treasure was said 
to be equal to that of the Inca or Egyptian 
discoveries, and a chest of gold and a gold 
rose and emerald necklace were added to the 
booty. The value of this would be sufficient 
to pay a third of Chile’s external debt or to 
compensate in part for the commercial dam- 
age that the Asian financial crisis has caused. 
Plans were being made to spend this fortune: 
the foreign mission would get 25%, after 
Chilean experts selected the pieces of greatest 
historic or archaeological value, up to 75% of 
the total. The island’s municipality and its 700 
inhabitants would profit from tourist activity, 
a museum, and by selling souvenirs, plus the 
film rights. 

Speculation continued about its source: it 
may be from an 18" century Spanish noble, 
Juan Uribe y Echeverria, who was said to have 
buried six million gold pesos. Or maybe from 
the buccaneer Bartoleme Sharp who sacked 
a number of places in Chile and Peru in the 
1680s. 

Finally, the excavation hit bedrock and 
dreams of glory faded. A pirate’s tale that 
seemed perfect for a Harrison Ford movie 
was quietly dropped. The islanders of Juan 
Fernandez were described as having gone the 
full range of emotions, “...from Heaven back 
to Earth.” 


Visiting today 
It is possible to fly into Robinson Crusoe 


Island from Santiago (see below), but I arrived 
via ship, which stopped by on the way to 
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Easter Island. We anchored in the bay and 
were immediately visited by local fishermen, 
eager to sell lobsters to the ship; they left with 
a variety of items, including cigarettes, and we 
assume some pesos. We went ashore in Zodiacs 
and landed on a steep rocky beach, given a few 
hours to see the island before heading out to 
sea again. Wandering through the tiny village 
‘we saw small pastel-colored houses, each sur- 
rounded by a tiny garden. Then on to a nine- 
ty-minute hike up the mountain behind the 
village to the famous lookout where Selkirk 
kept his long vigil. The path, called Subida El 
Castillo winds up the mountain through forests 
of pine and cypress, acacias and eucalyptus, 
with glimpses of giant chonta palms and ferns, 
and then up to the top of the ridge. It is still 
reached with “great labor and difficulty.” Our 
guide extracted a bottle of champagne from 
his backpack: a reward for those who made 
the long climb. Sipping champagne from this 
commanding location with its sweeping vista, 
we examined the plaque that marks the spot: 

In memory of Alexander Selkirk, a Mariner. 
A native of Largo, in the county of Fife, 
Scotland, who lived on this island in complete 
solitude for 4 years and 4 months. He was 
landed from the Cinque Ports’ galley, 96 tons, 
16 guns, A.D. 1704, and was taken off in the 
Duke privateer, 12th of February, 1709. He 
died a lieutenant of HMS Waymouth A. D. 
1723, aged 47 years. This tablet is erected near 
Selkirk’s lookout by Commodore Powell and 
officers of the HMS Topaze, A. D. 1868 

Another nearby plaque also commemorates 
Selkirk, this one erected in 1983 by Allan 
Jardine of Fife, Scotland, a descendant of 
Selkirk’s brother David.> The tablet ends with 
“Remembrance ‘Till a’ the seas gang dry and 
rocks melt in the sun”. 

Back on the narrow rocky beach, a chill 
wind was blowing across the bay, stirring up 
whitecaps. Our ship continued to the west, 
passing the even bleaker outer islands and 
then we watched as they become smaller and 
disappeared below the horizon. We sipped our 
cocktails and munched delicious hot snacks, 
luxuries undreamed of by Selkirk — and surely 
most of the island’s current population as 
well. 

Islands are special places. Rachel Carson 
wrote: “The tragedy of the oceanic islands 
lies in the uniqueness, the irreplaceability of 
the species they have developed by the slow 
processes of the ages. In a reasonable world 
men would have treated these islands as pre- 
cious possessions, as natural museums filled 
with beautiful and curious works of creation, 
valuable beyond price because nowhere in the 
world are they duplicated”. 
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But this is not a reasonable world. While we 
have eco-tourism and conservation efforts, we 
still must cope with global warming, pollution, 
and degraded environments, Finding those 


Pieces of Eight and: buried treasure ‘seems 
easier than saving the irreplaceable treasures. 


of our natural world. 

Getting there: The tourist season for the 
Juan Fernandez Islands is from October to 
April. Two companies (Lassa and TAIRC 
-Transportes Aéreos Isla Robinson Crusoe) 
operate 6-passenger flights leaving from Los 
Cerrillos airport (Santiago), reaching Juan 
Fernéndez in 2-3 hours; only one bag of 10 
kilos is allowed per person. Bad weather on the 
island may cause flight delays. The flights are 
said to be somewhat harrowing. The village of 
San Juan Bautista is about 1% hours from the 
island’s airport via a rugged 4WD ride to con- 
nect with a launch that takes passengers to the 
village via sea. Travelers with motion sickness 
problems, beware. 


Further reading: 
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Voyages. 2 Vols. John Masefield, ed. Grant 
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Heffernan, T. F. 1981. Stove by a Whale. 
Wesleyan University Press, Middletown. 


Lee, Georgia. 2001. Té Moana Nui. Exploring 
Lost Isles of the South Pacific. Easter Island 
Foundation, Los Osos. 
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(Footnotes) 


'This paper was originally published, in 
revised form, in Te Moana Nui. Exploring the 
Lost Isles of the South Pacific, 2001, available 
from the Easter Island Foundation, PO Box 
6774, Los Osos Ca 93412; rapanuibooks@att. 
net or www.islandheritage.org 

Robinson Crusoe is still a best-seller and 
has been translated into many languages and 
made into several movies. But Defoe’s version 
of the Selkirk adventure is far from reality. 
Crusoe’ island was placed off the Caribbean 
coast of South America and a fictitious com- 
panion named Friday was added. However, 
parallels are clear, such as the goatskin hats 
and jackets, as well as the description of the 
island’s topography. 

3Selkirk’s birthplace, in lower Lago, Fife, 
Scotland has a bronze statue of a mariner with 
his goatskins and flintlock, forever scanning 
the horizon for a ship. 


Fact or 
Fancy? 


By Fim Frazer 


(44 ‘o doubt there is many a bal- 
sam and many a root yet to 
be discovered [in these for- 

ests], and many a resin, gum and oil yet 

unnoticed.” Charles Waterton, Wanderings in 

South America 

The notion that somewhere in some still 
unvisited corner of the globe lies an untapped 
and so far secret source of riches and knowl- 
edge which, if it could just be found, would 
solve men’s problems is a recurring theme 
of fantasy and imagination. Whether it is 
the search for El Dorado or the Fountain of 
Youth such ideas have pushed men through 
jungles and up mountains for thousands of 
years. When Pope Alexander VI divided the 
New World between Spain and Portugal in 
1506 most of the explorers were satisfied 
with a straightforward colonial program which 
amounted to “pack up the valuable stuff and 
take it back to Europe.” At this time seri- 
ous people led real expeditions to search for 
a literal El Dorado where the people each 
year anointed a chieftain and rolled him in 
gold, which he then ceremonially washed off 
in a lake while casting offerings of emeralds 
and gold into the sacred waters. Today, many 
believe that a pharmaceutical El Dorado sur- 
rounds each visitor to the tropical rain forest, 
contained in the chemical composition of its 
very leaves. 

Who knows for what original purpose the 
individual atoms of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen combined in chains and rings 
as twisted and varied as the vines tangling 
and sweeping from tree to tree which grow 
back on themselves to cover a nearly dead 
tree trunk with a cascade of new blossoms. 
Botanists tell us that plants, unable to run from 
their enemies, have developed these chemical 
means of defense and survival. People have 
discovered, over a period of centuries and by 
a process which we call trial and error because 
we do not understand it, that various plants 
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contain compounds that act powerfully on the 
human body. The surprisingly skillful ancient 
pharmacologists could correlate the responses 
of people to treatment with a certain plant 
and they knew the response was repeatable in 
trial after trial. Digitalis, the foxglove plant, 
affects the heart. Quinine from the bark of the 
cinchona tree acts against malaria, Traditional 
healers know and accept the properties of 
these plants without needing to understand 
the biochemical mechanism for their actions. 
Those secrets belong to the plants, the leaves, 
the cells, the atoms, the twisted kinks of com- 
plex proteins, of enzymes mating with their 
substrates. Now, science wants to know the 
secrets. 

Motives here become as complex as pro- 
tein structure, as intertwined as vines. 
Conservationists want to preserve the forest, 
indigenous people want to keep their home. 
Developing nations want to utilize their natu- 
ral resources, drug companies want to develop 
new products and make a profit. Scientists 
want to study and learn, sick people want a 
cure, In the best of all possible worlds, a safe 
and effective drug would be derived from a 
plant used by traditional healers, which would 
then be synthesized by modern methods so 
that the forest resources are not depleted 
by harvesting the plant. The drug company 
would share its profits with the indigenous 
people who had guided researchers to the 
plant, and development in the area would 
be forestalled to protect the source of this 
and, hopefully other, valuable products. The 
people living in the forest would be able to 
maintain their home, and other people around 
the world would benefit from their knowl- 
edge. It sounds great, a Platonic ideal of which 
the world we live in is a poor copy. 

Curiosity, the pure urge to know, to find out 
and tell everybody, is expensive and seems to 
have a way of motivating those without the 
finances to satisfy it. The gentlemen of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, whose 
independent means allowed them to push back 
the boundaries of knowledge, could afford 
to be merely curious. Today, there are those 
that understand intuitively that it is wrong, 
on some basic level which is inexplicable to 
those who don’t already understand it, to 
destroy the forest for some temporary material 
gain. When seeking to preserve natural areas, 
however, it is not enough to understand the 
interconnectedness of life in an intuitive way. 
People want specific, documented reasons for 
committing hard assets to a project, no matter 
how “right” it feels. 

Demonstrating the potential economic value 
of plant products which come from the forest 
offers powerful possibilities for the protection 
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of tropical ecosystems. One such calculation 
points out that three quarters of the world’s 
population depends for their health care on 
traditional healers whose medicines come 
almost entirely from plants. If, for the sake 
of calculation, four billion people each use 
three or four dollars worth of plants a year 
for health care that works out to a twelve to 
fifteen billion dollar industry. Of course most 
of that value is never realized in hard cur- 
rency, but the implication is that if the heal- 
ing power of botanical preparations could be 
brought into the mainstream economy its 
value would be enormous. 

It helps the cause of the forest to promote 
the idea that it contains many as yet undiscoy- 
ered drugs. To be honest, though, we don’t 
know. We hope like hell it does. We feel deep 
down it must, and there is a sense of urgency, 
the idea that if we destroy the plants without 
finding out, we will never know. Perhaps the 
man who clears the land will die of a disease 
that could have been cured by a plant he just 
cut down, 

This mixture of fear and hope motivates 
at a much more basic level than curiosity or 
altruism, and it cuts right through the big bar- 
riers—race, class, gender, nationality—like the 
sharp knife that slices off the end of your finger 
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Cassava plant 


before it can remember to bleed. There is 
nothing more likely to produce that sort of 
light headed, sick to your stomach kind of fear 
than a diagnosis of cancer or AIDS. The hope 
of defeating these two diseases has become 
the Holy Grail of modern pharmacology. It 
seems possible, but it is always ten years off, 
just out of reach, like a mechanical rabbit in 
front of a greyhound. The more desperate the 
situation, the more willing one is to seek relief 
from an unusual source. The patient that has 


been told that his case is hopeless is the one 
who finds his way to the foreign clinic with 
the promising but as yet unapproved remedy. 
So, it should not seem unusual that both non- 
profit foundations and pharmaceutical firms 
should be funding studies on the rainforest 
plants. Firms like Merck and Glaxo Wellcome 
have paid millions to Costa Rica and Brazil for 
the right to screen plant and animal specimens 
from those countries’ rain forests for possible 
use as drugs, The National Cancer Institute, 
New York Botanical Garden, and other non- 
profit groups fund similar research in Belize 
and elsewhere, 

The process is mind-numbingly slow. It is 
estimated that less than two percent of some 
ninety thousand tropical plant species have 
been examined for pharmacological activity. 
Many of the plants have never been prop- 
erly classified, so samples have to be collected, 
pressed between papers, and sent to taxonomic 
experts for identification. Duplicate collec- 
tions are made for reference herbaria; then 
sufficient quantities need to be gathered and 
sent for analysis, Since an active substance may 
be present in only about .001% of a biomass, 
100 kilograms of leaves or bark may have to be 
shipped just obtain one gram of the substance 
for testing. All of this requires meticulous 
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fieldwork, a lot of packing, shipping and pres- 
ervation of fragile perishable materials under 
difficult conditions. 

First, a decision has to be made about which 
plants to pick. Many people have hoped that 
asking traditional healers which plants they 
find useful could help narrow the field and 
concentrate on those already known to have 
some effect on humans. This makes sense 
given the superior knowledge of indigenous 
peoples about the plants they live with. For 
instance, most university trained botanists 
often have to refer to the fruit or flowers of a 
tree to identify its species, but native peoples, 
such as the Barasana of Amazonian Columbia, 
can do the same identification without this 
aid. As pioneering ethnobotanist Wade Davis 
points out, though, “Sensitivity to nature is 
not an innate attribute of South American 
Indians. It is a consequence of adaptive choices 
that have resulted in the development of high- 
ly specialized perceptual skills, Those choices, 
in turn, spring from a comprehensive view of 
nature and the universe in which humans are 
perceived as but an element inextricably linked 
to the whole.” 

Some preliminary studies seemed to bear 
out the idea that ethnobotany could lead to 
finding a higher proportion of bioactive plants 
than random screens, but as work progressed 
in many countries, the results were disap- 
pointing. Some plants seemed promising, but 
the hoped for flood of drugs has not material- 
ized. It is true that many of the drugs we call 
common were originally derived from plants. 
Aspirin and castor oil are among the most 


familiar; in the Nineteenth Century United 
States more than half of all drugs used were 
derived from plants. It was in that century, 
though, that chemists began to be able to 
analyze the active substances that caused the 
results that patients enjoyed when they took 
these natural remedies. Now most drugs are 
discovered by screening large numbers of syn- 
thetically produced compounds to test their 
activity against various pathogens. Today’s 
image is that “real” medicine is produced in 
a laboratory by people wearing white coats. 
Herbal remedies are “alternative” treatments, 
and we feel broadminded if we consider them 
on the same level as mainstream courses of 
therapy. Although most schoolchildren can 
tell you that penicillin was discovered in bread 
mold, it is hard to make that connection when 
you are looking at spoiled food on the kitchen 
counter. 


Today’s image is that 
“real” medicine is 
produced in a laboratory 


by people wearing 
white coats. 


Perhaps one of the reasons that very few new 
drugs have been found from gathering and 
testing rainforest plants is that drug companies 
are used to looking for individual chemicals. 
Getting drugs from plants, though, is usually 
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not just a matter of isolating and synthesizing 
the “active ingredient”. In most plants there 
are many chemicals, and contemplating their 
possibilities for interaction involves under- 
standing convoluted relationships so subtly 
interdependent that it is enough to make the 
most dedicated researcher consider knocking 
off early and going out for a drink. 

The history of ethnobotany shows the neces- 
sity of involving a team of scientists whose 
specialized areas of knowledge overlap and 
complement one another. The first success- 
ful multidisciplinary attack on an ethnophar- 
macological program is believed to be the 
discovery of strychnine. French botanist Louis 
Theodore Leschenault brought back a root 
from Java in 1807 where he had shown how 
it was used to make arrow poison. Another 
botanist identified it as belonging to the genus 
Strychnos and two medical experimenters 
determined that the poison worked on the spi- 
nal cord. Still later, in 1819, others were able 
to isolate the chemical we know as strychnine, 
but it was not until 1963 that total synthesis of 
the compound was achieved. 

It has therefore been suggested that ethno- 
botanical fieldwork be carried out by teams 
consisting of an ethnobotanist, an anthropolo- 
gist and a chemist. The anthropologist would 
conduct interviews with the indigenous people 
about the uses of the plants, the botanist would 
collect and identify the plants and the chemist 
would make sure that the material which is 
brought back for analysis is in the form most 
likely to conserve the active ingredients and 
enable results to be duplicated in the laborato- 
ry. Of course, the best ethnobotanists combine 
these characteristics in one person, but the 
idea emphasizes the necessity of interdisciplin- 
ary thinking to be effective in the field. 

One of the first companies to enter the 
ethnopharmacology arena was Shaman 
Pharmaceuticals. Shaman founder Steven 


King described their strategy as “combin- 
ing the disciplines of ethnobotany, isolation 
chemistry and pharmacology to create a more 
efficient drug discovery process” Their hope 
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was that “the unique structural chemistry of 
these plants would lead to the discovery of 
new prototype compounds that act in the 
body on previously undiscovered receptors 
and body pathways.” Within a few years, 
Shaman seemed to be making good progress 
with drugs for diarrhea and type II diabetes 
(which is not treatable with insulin), The 
media accounts from this time are optimistic 
and celebrate the hope of everyone profiting 
from the indigenous peoples to the patients 
in the trials of the new drugs. It was the tri- 
als, however, that were Shaman’s downfall. In 
February of 1999, Shaman received news from 
the FDA that its first pharmaceutical product 
was going to be delayed probably a couple 
of years for additional trials costing tens of 
millions of dollars. The abruptly changed 
tone of the media is exemplified by an article 
in The Economist entitled “Shaman Loses its 
Magic” which announced not only the emi- 
nent demise of the company but ethnobotany 
in general. “Shaman’s failure to convert old 
wives’ tales into drugs probably marks the end 
of the sort of selective ‘botanizing’ that started 
the pharmaceutical industry.” The idea of 
finding drugs in the forest was called “a popu- 
lar misconception fed by environmentalists 
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keen to preserve the rainforests.” 

In October of the same year, Shaman was 
officially “reborn”, as their press release put 
it: “ShamanBotanicals.com, the main operat- 
ing division of Shaman Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 


announced today its re-birth, in a ritualistic 
web blessing from multiple indigenous groups 
around the world with which the Company 
works. The multi-cultural blessing was orches- 
trated by Dr. Maurice Iwu, a western trained 
pharmacognosist and traditional Igbo healer 
from West Africa.” Of course, there was the 
one-for-fifty reverse stock split in January of 
2000, but Shaman seems to be alive and well 
today as a vendor of dietary supplements, 
They are selling the same things, but the FDA 
is willing to let them do it as long as they don’t 
call ita drug. 

Ethnobotany is by no means dead and 
Shaman’s experience has not been lost on the 
companies who still hope to thread their way 
through the regulatory process. When the 
Draft Guidance for Industry Botanical Drug 
Products was published in the Federal Register 
in August of 2000, over fifteen companies 
from all over the world commented on it from 
giant Pfizer down to tiny PhytoCeutica. One 
of the issues raised repeatedly was the idea of 
being able to use the history of a substance 
having been used successfully over a period 
of years in another country as evidence that it 
could be used safely in this country thus reduc- 
ing the extent of trials needed. 
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Even if a drug is found, it may endanger 
the forest instead of helping it. That is what 
seemed to be happening when an anti-cancer 
compound called taxol was found concen- 
trated in the bark of the Pacific Yew tree. The 
drug was found to be effective, but the only 
way to get it seemed to strip the bark off the 
Yew trees, killing them in the process. It took 
years before alternate methods of obtaining 
the substance could be worked out. The situa- 
tion causes one to wonder what would the fate 
of the Pacific Yew have been if no alternative 
had been found. It is hard enough to conserve 
trees which are overused for lumber; what 
chance would a species have against people 
who wanted not just furniture or a house, 
but an extension of their life? On the other 
hand, if plantations of a desirable plant can be 
established, or a drug synthesized that does 
not depend on botanical raw material, then 
the wild stands of the plant lose their value and 
incentive for conserving them diminishes. 

When indigenous people see foreigners 
spending what is obviously a lot of money 
to come and ask them about their knowledge 
of plants, they understandably get the idea 
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that somebody is making 
some money off them 
somewhere. Papers have 
been written and con- 
ferences called to dis- 
cuss questions of ethics 
in ethnopharmacology. 
Standards of conduct for 
researchers have been 
developed and ways 
devised to ensure fair- 
ness, to make sure that 
the people whose knowl- 
edge is sought after are 
paid for it if the prod- 
ucts should become a 
commercial success. 
Fifteen years ago, the 
Declaration of Belem 
adopted at the First 
International Congress 
of Ethnobotany laid the 
foundation for recog- 
nition of the intellec- 
tual property rights of 
indigenous peoples This 
and other similar docu- 
ments set fort the idea 
that indigenous peoples 
have been the de facto 
stewards of the genetic 
resources of the rainfor- 
est and therefore should 


be able to control access to these resources and 
to have an equitable share in benefits which 
come from the utilization of them. To the 
lay person it makes sense that if a traditional 
healer shows a western scientist a plant that is 
useful then his people should get some benefit. 
At the time, the idea that companies would 
want to patent the genetic make up of a plant 
and trademark its name was not thought of. 

Imagine you're sitting on your front porch 
and this city guy comes by and buys a bottle 
of Granny's Fever Tree remedy and you show 
him Granny's Fever Tree where it is grow- 
ing out back and give him some leaves and 
bark and before you know it you find out 
that the city guy’s company has patented the 
genetic makeup of Granny’s Fever Tree and 
trademarked the name “Granny’s Fever Tree” 
so you can never use it again and when you 
want to know what do you get out of it then 
the answer is “Nothing!” That is more or 
less the tenor of the more extreme charges of 
biopiracy. 

The web site www.amazonlink.org/biopiracy 
details charges about a number of supposed 
cases of exploitative patents and trademarks. 
They define biopiracy as “not only the smug- 
gling of diverse forms of flora and fauna, but 
mainly the appropriation and monopolization 
of traditional population’s knowledge and bio- 
logical resources.” 

Their first example is that of Cupuagu 
(Theobroma Grandiflorum), a small to medium 
tree which belongs to the Cocoa family. The 
Cupuagu fruit is known both for its pulp which 
is used to make fresh juice and to flavor sweets, 
and also for its healing properties. Along the 
Rio Negro and Upper Orinoco rivers indig- 
enous people are reported to drink Cupuagu 
juice after it has been blessed by a shaman 
to facilitate difficult births; and the seeds are 
utilized by the Tikuna people for abdominal 
pains. Because of the close relationship to the 
cocoa-tree (Theobroma cacao L,), the seeds of 
T. grandiflorum can be used for manufacturing 
chocolate-like foodstuffs. There are initiatives 
in Brazil to develop Cupuacu Chocolate but 
a Japanese company, Asahi Foods, has appar- 
ently beaten them to it. Asahi has registered 
a series of patents on the extraction of the fat 
from the cupuagu seeds and the production of 
cupuacu chocolate. A US company, Cupuacu 
International Inc, holds another patent on the 
Cupuagu seed and is owned by a director of 
Asahi Foods. Besides the patents, Asahi has 
registered the plant name “Cupuacu” (without 
the cedilla) as a Trademark for various prod- 
uct classes, including chocolate in Japan, the 
European Union and in the US. 

Another example on the website is the vine 
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Banisteriopsis caapi which has long been used to 
produce a ceremonial drink known as ayahuasca 
or yage. Shamans use ayahuasca (which means 
“vine of the soul”) in religious and healing 
ceremonies featuring hallucinations and nausea 
which have been reported on by Wade Davis 
and others. Now the vine is for sale from a US 
company called Cielo Herbals who warn, “This 
possibly entheogenic product is not for human 
consumption!” “Entheogenic” has not made it 
into the Oxford English Dictionary but a search 
of new age websites reveal it means “becoming 
God within” presumably through a hallucino- 
genic experience. 

The Amazonlink site itself admits, however, 
“We do not know if, or to what extent the term 
biopiracy applies to each of the holders of pat- 
ents and trademarks here mentioned. However 
we consider questionable the patenting and reg- 
istering of trademarks over plants that are tradi- 
tionally used by the inhabitants of the Amazon.” 
In other words, there is a vocal group of South 
American ecological activists who are opposed 
to the idea that anyone would take anything out 
of their country and patent it whether it was 
legal at the time or not. They want “a total ban 
on the patenting of live(sic) forms and the use of 
any IPRs [intellectual property rights] on biodi- 
versity and traditional knowledge.” (The “Rio 
Branco Commitment” adopted at the interna- 
tional workshop “Growing Diversity” in Rio 
Branco, Acre, Brazil in May 2002) If this were 
to happen, it would nullify hope that the forests 
would be conserved because of the economic 
value of their chemical and genetic diversity to 
the rest of the world, 

In many instances, it seems that biopiracy is 
in the eye of the beholder, For instance, there is 
a marked difference between the this website's 
account of the chemical epibatidine isolated 
from an Ecuadorian frog and the account of 
the same subject by Tom Spande, one of the 
researchers involved (published as a letter to 
the editor in the Summer 2003 issue of SAE). 
According to the web site “The scientists caught 
- illegally - 750 frogs of the threatened species, 
without the necessary permission.” According 
to Tom Spande'’s letter “The frogs were taken 
to our lab at the National Institutes of Health 
in Bethesda MD without export permits as 
none were then required, nor were they for 
many years.” 

In another place on the same site, it is report- 
ed that the “Department of Environment of 
Venezuela signed a contract with the University 
of Zurich, in which the University is autho- 
rized to search for interesting plants in the 
areas of the Yanomani. The contract envisages 
sayments directly to the Yanomani. However, 

he Yanomani themselves were not asked for 
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agreement. The speaker of the ‘Organization 
of Indigenous Peoples of the Amazon State’ 
(ORIPA) therefore rejected the treaty.” So sci- 
entists can have a legitimate agreement and be 
obeying the laws that exist but be opposed by 
the very people they are trying to cooperate 
with, 

Another side to this story is that a patent, by 
itself, is no guarantee of making money. In the 
university library that I frequent there is a series 
of posters of patents that did not work out. My 
favorite is a cat feeding device which works by 
luring birds to a trap—when they light on a 
perch a cage closes on one side and a door opens 
on the other side where the cat is waiting, It 
never caught on. The point is that, just because 
you patent something, doesn’t mean the money 
starts to roll in. It is standard practice for com- 
panies engaged in research to patent everything, 
much of which may never be used. 


...biopiracy is in the eye 
of the beholder. 


The biggest problem seems to be that of 
understanding, of bridging the gap between two 
different ways of thinking. The idea that a large 
company or group of investors could spend 
millions of dollars on an idea that might never 
pan out is more foreign and incomprehensible 
to the shamans than their lifestyle is to the 
investors. The more the outsider tries to explain 
that his presence among them costs rather than 
makes money, the surer they are that they’re 
being scammed. When in the end they’re told, 
“Thanks for sharing your traditional knowledge 
and secrets, but the results were not reproduc- 
ible in the laboratory,” the field is wide open for 
bitter feelings. Some scientists have come to the 
conclusion that the idea that everybody is going 
to make a lot of money is getting in the way of 


the more important mission of preserving tradi- 
tional knowledge before it disappears. 

All of this does not mean that there is no 
future for bioprospecting, the search for use- 
ful molecules found preformed in the natural 
world. Like any other gold rush, it was started 
by the discovery of a few obvious nuggets easily 
accessible. By the time others are outfitted to 
join in the search, the remaining deposits are 
hidden in less obvious places. They require an 
understanding of where to look and perhaps 
specialized equipment to extract. One gets the 
feeling from reading about our current state 
of understanding of the forest's chemicals that 
our efforts are comparable to trying to under- 
stand the forest by considering each organism 
separately. It’s the interactions between the 
trees, vines, shrubs, insects, birds, animals, soil, 
air, and water that make the forest a complete 
system, and there are some things about it we 
cannot understand unless we look at it as a 
whole, all at once, the way a chess master looks 
at a game board. He can see at once the mul- 
tiple interrelated possibilities, the combinations 
that could happen under certain circumstances 
which in turn depend on other events. Chess is 
simplified tic-tac-toe compared to the biochem- 
istry of macromolecules, so it’s not surprising 
we're still waiting for a group of scientists whose 
specialty is seeing generality. 

In addition, there is the thorny problem of 
balancing the sometimes conflicting interests 
of all the parties involved. These interrelation- 
ships seem as complicated as the chemical ones 
and may prove more difficult to solve. It seems 
that some who advocate for indigenous people 
want all activity to stop until the people who live 
in the forest can assume full control of the use of 
the plants. Others already possess the know how 
to make use of plants as they become available 
and may not be particular about how they come 
by the specimens they remove. Of course, most 
of the researchers who go through the correct 
channels are caught between these two extreme 
groups. The economic worth of the forest's 
chemistry probably exceeds the dreams of any 
of the adventurers who searched for El Dorado 
so many years ago but now it is not just a matter 
of grab it and run, The future of the forest may 
be tied up with the worth of its leaves and bark 
and with the ability of people to cooperate in 
learning how to use them. 


Jim Frazer is an artist and writer living in Salt Lake 
City. He became interested in ethnobotany while 
taking camping trips into the Chiquibul Forest 
Reserve of Belize with traditional healer Winston 
‘Churchill Harris. 
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Birth in Bolivia By Ann Davenport 


The author with two midwives 


remote province, southeast of La Paz, high in Bolivia’s Yungas 
mountains. We are sitting in the grass overlooking a steep, 
green canyon. 

“This is the North American midwife we’ve been waiting for,” she 
continues. 

The women wear little black bowler hats, their legs tucked tightly 
under bright wool skirts. No one smiles. 

“She is here to teach us anything we want to learn,” continues 
Basilia. “If there’s anything at all you want to know. Just ask.” Blank 
looks all around. 

I introduce myself, explaining in Spanish that I work with Save the 
Children. I have been sent to teach them about prenatal care and new 
techniques in childbirth. 

Blank stares. 


B asilia introduces me to the Aymara women, all midwives in this 
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“Do they speak Spanish,” I ask Basilia. She assures me they do. 
Finally, one of the older women clears her throat and asks Basilia, 
“Can she do cesareans?” 

Eyebrows raised, Basilia looks to me. 

“Well,” I answer, “a cesarean is an operation. It requires a surgeon 
and anesthesia and a hospital. None of these are available here. So, 
no, I can’t do cesareans.” 

Pause. 

“Can she do abortions?” says another, directing the question to 
Basilia. 

Again, Basilia looks at me. 

“Well, no.” I say, “I’s against the Bolivian law to do abortions. Also, 
I work for Save the Children. If I did abortions, they would fire me 
and kick me out of Bolivia. I’m not even allowed to teach someone 
how to do abortions. So, no, I don’t do abortions, either. But, I can 
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teach you how to prevent pregnancies.” I add, 
brightly. 

Tt doesn’t work. They fold their arms across 
their chests. Heaving themselves around, 
they turn their backs to me. 

“Why did you bring her then?” one of the 
midwives wants to kno 
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To Irupana from La Paz 

ese nine women have been deliver- 
ing babies in their isolated, mountain 
villages for a good part of their lives. 
As far as they’re concerned, they know just 
about all there is to know about childbirth 

and what causes mothers and babies to die. 
As a midwife with Save the Children, I’m 
part of a team of Bolivian nurses, doctors 
and healthcare workers assigned to Inquisivi 
province. This is a remote, rural area of 


This is a remote, rural 

area of tropical moun- 

tains, dense rainforests 
and steep canyons. 


tropical mountains, dense rainforests and 
steep canyons. Coffee and oranges grow on 
the high rocky slopes guarded by condors. 
One of the first things we learn on the job 
is the importance of educating the husbands 
and mothers-in-law. It’s vital they be taught 
about taking care of the mother, because 
they’re the ones who'll make the decisions, 
not the mother. It’s they who will seek health- 
care in an emergency. It’s also important to 
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establish early on what constitutes an emer- 
gency. Take hemorrhage, for example. How 
much blood loss is normal? How much is an 
emergency? This is important because they 
firmly believe there must be enough “dirty” 
blood that comes out after giving birth in 
order to expel the placenta. Also, where do 
you even go for emergency health care in 
this remote mountainous region? The near- 
est hospital is in Irupana. Its a long way off 
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even if you can find transport and the roads 
are not washed out, and if a doctor is available 
when you get there —a four-hour journey over 
a bumpy dirt road that winds along the rock- 
slide prone mountains and through rivers. If a 
health worker is even available at one of the 
government run health posts it’s likely to be 
a nurse’ aid or, with luck, a recent medical 
school graduate putting in their obligatory 
“year of service.” 

Aymara and Quechua Indians in Bolivia, 
like other cultures of the Americas, hold 
firmly to their beliefs about disease and its 
causes. Health for them is not the absence of 
disease, as the World Health Organization 
defines it, but rather a balance of elements, 
a cosmological system of opposites, such as 
cold and heat, horizontal and vertical, exter- 
nal and internal. For example, they believe 
in giving birth in a vertical position, and in 
eating “warm” foods immediately after birth 
to help the “dirty blood” and placenta come 
out. 

However, it’s not just a different concept 
of health that one finds among the Indians 
in Bolivia, but a different view of human 
physiology, an ethnophysiology, so to speak. 
For example, Indians believe that there exists 
an organ, known as the magre, which devel- 
ops behind the woman’s umbilicus during 
pregnancy. Most women give birth alone, or 
if they’re with anyone — like the husband or 
mother-in-law or midwife — these assistants 
only prepare foods and clean up. The mother 
is responsible for her placenta and her magre. 
If a pregnant woman is strong and has pro- 
duced enough blood during pregnancy (as 
evidenced by swollen hands and feet) this 
magre may not pose a threat to her health, 
On the other hand, if the woman is weak or 
has just come through a difficult childbirth, 
this magre can rise up in the body. When this 
happens, the magre may block the respiratory 
system and kill her. It is therefore, extremely 
important to prevent the magre from rising 
after birth. This is how it’s done: once the 
umbilical cord has been tied and cut and the 
baby placed on a clean sheepskin, the mother 
must deal immediately with the magre. To 
do this, she ties a long woolen string to the 
end of the umbilical cord still attached to the 
placenta inside her. Next, bending one leg 
she ties the other end of the string around 
her big toe. She can now pull the placenta out 
by slowly straightening her leg. It is believed, 
this procedure prevents the often fatal rising 
of the magre. 

I was horrified when I first heard about this 
practice. This was clearly not a simple dif- 
ference of opinion, but a century's old habit 


based on fear of hemorrhage caused by a 
retained placenta. But, tearing out pieces of 
the placenta would likely cause even more 
hemorrhaging. How, I asked myself, could I 
deal with this practice without offending the 
people I had come to help? 

I start by diplomatically asking Don 
Asbél Maldonado for a magre lesson. Don 
Maldonado is the highly respected and wise 
curandero (healer) of Licoma, the village where 
I'm working. He agrees to instruct me. Have I 
ever seen anyone die of a hemorrhage during 
childbirth, he asks. I have. “Then you know,” 
he continues, “the woman's eyes get wide and 
she becomes short of breath. Often a person 
will clutch the throat, gasping for air. Now, 
you and I know this is because she isn’t get- 
ting enough oxygen. Blood loss means a lack 
of red blood cells. I read about this in my book 
“Where There is No Doctor”. But to unedu- 
cated people...well...to them it appears the 
magre is rising-up into the throat and choking 
the woman. This is what kills her.” 

I decide a compromise is in order to show 
respect for local beliefs and rituals. If these 
women believe that tying a string between the 
umbilical cord and her big toe will prevent 
the ascent of the magre, so be it. Let them. 
The main thing is to get the placenta out. Just 
as long as the mother’s leg is fully extended 
before the string is tied, there’s no harm done. 
So, I tell them I know of a special way to get 
the placenta out: immediately after birth, 
the new mother must begin breastfeeding. 
Breastfeeding, I know, triggers the release of 
their natural hormone oxytocin. This, in turn, 
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will bring on uterine contractions, causing the 
placenta to plop right out. It won't be neces- 
sary to pull it out with a string. And, there’s an 
added benefit as well: warmed by its mother 
and breastfeeding helps the newborn survive 
the first few hours of life. 

Aymara and Quechua women will have 
nothing to do with western (non-traditional) 
medicine during childbirth if they feel it goes 
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against their spiritual beliefs or is disrespect- 
ful. And, much that passes for normal medi- 
cal practice in the United States, Europe and 
elsewhere, a woman of the Andes will find 
abhorrent. For example, Andean women 
vehemently object to giving birth in a cold 
environment or giving birth while in a hori- 
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zontal position. Almost as objectionable is 
letting their babies be taken to a nursery. As 
for the placenta, the very thought of incin- 
erating it is considered outrageous. Finally, 
certain practices of the medical personnel 
are considered insulting as well. How often, 
at community meetings, have I heard some 
woman say, “I 
would rather die 
than let that doc- 
tor put his hand 
inside me.” 

There is a price 
to be paid for these 
beliefs and taboos. 
The Maternal 
Mortality Rate 
(MMR) in Bolivia 
continues to be 
the second high- 
est in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
Only Haiti is a 
deadlier place to 
give birth. 

BS 


‘am surprised and delighted the day 

Carmen Quispe, pregnant with her tenth 

baby, and her husband Juan, walked two 
hours down from their mountain village 
to visit me, the new gringa midwife, at the 
Licoma health post. Carmen is eight months 
pregnant. Juan has attended all of Carmen’s 
previous births at home birth and all went off 
without a hitch. But, Juan has heard about 
our “healthy mother/healthy baby” classes 
and hopes to learn something new. This is 
her first prenatal visit ever. 

Thirty-year-old Carmen is short, slightly 
built, but wiry and muscular. She and her 
husband are brown as Brazil nuts, with the 
thick calloused hands of farmers. Both are 
poor, but proud. Juan fingers the brim of 
his felt hat and talks in a soft voice. The two 
touch hands often—an unusual gesture of 
affection between a rural husband and wife. 

Carmen is a little pale. She has most of her 
teeth—a good sign. I chat with them for a 
while, going over the risk of hemorrhage, her 
state of nutrition, and family planning. They 
have never heard of contraception and have 
no idea what's involved, but like the idea and 
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readily agree when I suggest that, perhaps, 
ten children are enough. Juan even presses 
for more information about a vasectomy. 

T'd like Carmen to come in a few days 
before she’d due and give birth at our health 
post. We could have our health team on hand, 
But, she will have none of it. She’s given birth 
at home nine times already and wants to have 
this baby at home as well. 

“Then, will she please send someone to tell 
me when she starts labor,” I ask. “I’d be happy 
to assist ~ free of charge!” Juan smiles at me. 
He is being polite. Deep lines surround his 
brown eyes and I can’t help but wonder if he 
is laughing at the very idea of me helping him 
at Carmen’s birth. I wonder that, too. 

Its a hot summer day in Licoma, three 
weeks later. Bob, our director at Save the 
Children, is visiting from La Paz. We are 
wading through another tedious monthly 
meeting. Bob talks about quarterly statistical 
updates and recommendations. The small 
meeting room is hot as a sauna from the 
afternoon sun. The wooden tables, chairs 
and floor do nothing to absorb the smell of 
twenty-four sweating human bodies crowded 
together inside. Bob is droning on and on 
about some health statistics and how we 
should interview people here in Inquisivi. 
There’s no electricity, no fans, no running 
water, no showers to look forward to later. 
Flies buzz through the open windows and 
circle in the stagnant air. Eyelids drift down- 
ward. Hands cover yawns. 


“Come quick, ” he blurts 
out, “My mother’s 
having trouble. 


Suddenly, like a gunshot, the screen door 
bangs open. Carmen’s 12 year old son stands 
on the threshold panting, his black hair wet 
from running down the mountain, 

“Come quick,” he blurts out, “My mother’s 
having trouble. The baby won’t come out. 
Papa wants you.” 

Roused from his stupor, Bob’s chauffeur 
offers to drive us to the footpath that winds 
up to the village. Along the dusty road we 
race, slithering through the jungle covered 
mountains around curves as tight as a new- 
born’s knee. Then, starting at about 9,000 ft., 
we climb out of the truck and begin the hard, 
sweaty trek up the footpath, ducking under 
the low braches. Forty-five minutes later we 
arrive in the village on wobbly knees—breath- 
less, our hearts pounding. I look around 
at the small circle of adobe mud huts with 
thatched roofs. A few men and women sit on 
the swept dirt patio under the shade of a large 
fig tree. They stare at us. Sounds of sobbing 
and wailing come from a small house over by 
a pigpen. Why are these people doing noth- 
ing, I think, Why aren’t they helping Juan 
and Carmen? Who is wailing? 

Still panting, I enter the dark interior of the 
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house. The stench of blood and human sweat 
slaps me in the face. Juan kneels on a small 
wool rug beside his wife, Carmen, who lies 
motionless there. “What happened?” I ask 
him. “She was in labor all night and all this 
morning,” he explains, wiping away tears. 
“Then, the baby finally came out. I could see 
terror in her eyes. She looked at me. Then, 
she died. From the magre! Just like that!” He 
holds his wife’s limp hand and hides his face 
with his other, crying. I’m breathless all over 
again. 

Trying to think, I rummage through my 
bag for a stethoscope. What caused her 
death, I wonder. The body is still warm. No 
heartbeat. What happened? This is my first 
experience with death outside a hospital. 
Always before, there’s been someone around 
to help. What to do? “Think, think,” I tell 
myself. I notice a small amount of blood has 
coagulated between her legs. I make sure 
there’s no twin left inside. Where's the pla- 
centa? Suddenly, I remember Juan’s words, 
“The baby finally came out.” 

“Where's the baby? What happened to the 
baby?” I exclaim, grabbing Juan’s shoulders. 
He just points across the room, unable to 
speak, 

There in a dark corner, on some sheepskins, 
I discover a fat, barely breathing, baby boy. 
Wet, cold to the touch, and very pale, he’s not 
moving. The umbilical cord has been neatly 
cut and tied. 

Driven by panic, without thinking and act- 
ing on reflex, I snatch-up the nearest piece of 
cloth, grab the baby and race outside, There, 
in the heat of the summer day, I warm-up 
the child, roughly rubbing him until he’s dry, 
hoping to stimulate his weak little heartbeats. 
Covering his wet head with the scrap of cloth, 
I cross the dirt yard to where a woman sits 
silently breast-feeding a toddler. Her dusty 
braids hang over her faded blouse, which 
she’s opened to feed her daughter. Shoving 
the toddler out of the way, I explain to the 
mother what must be done and place the 
newborn baby on her wrinkled breast. Wide- 
eyed and speechless, she instinctively takes 
the baby and cradles it with one arm. 

Meanwhile, I’m trying to explain my actions 
to the twenty of so villagers sitting in the dirt 
yard. Within a minute, the baby starts to 
cry and begins to suckle. At the baby’s first 
miraculous cry, tears rush to my eyes, I look 
over at the driver who is grinning. 

Relieved, I sit down in the dirt to catch 
my breath and collect my thoughts. I smile. 
Though still shaking inside, I’m pleased with 
myself. The heat is oppressive, relentless. I 
look for a spot in the shade where I can sit 
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with the women. I wonder that no one makes 
space for me, why no one moves over to 
let me sit down under the tree, why no one 
approaches with a tin cup of water for me 
or the driver, a customary gesture when an 
outsider comes to visit. Odd, that no one says 
“thank you” or shares my sense of relief. 

Instead, the women are staring down at 
their bare feet. A few of the men look me in 
the eye. They don’t look away and they don’t 
smile. It’s all very strange. No one nods or 
makes any gesture of approval. Am I the only 
one who feels a sense of accomplishment? I 
look over at the driver. He sees it too. With 
eyebrows raised he returns my puzzled look 
to show that he doesn’t know what's going 
on either. 

Finally, an old man approaches. “Why did 
you do that, doctora?” he wants to know. “The 
mother is dead. Who will feed this baby now? 
You should have left it alone. That's nature’s 
way. Who will feed it now? You?” 

T’m stunned. I look around at the frozen 
faces. All are frowning. All stand there 
motionless, their arms folded across their 
chests. I wonder about the Spanish word for 
“lynch mob”. Shaking inside, I take several 
deep breaths. My mouth is dry. 
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The usual form of transportation 


“This is a fat, full-term baby,” I blurt out. 
“He's crying, wiggling. He’s alive and well. 
See how he suckles happily at the breast of 
this sevora.” I walk over and, much to the 
relief of the unhappy woman, I snatch-up the 
baby. It weighs about seven pounds—a good 
weight. I hold it out for all to see. 


“But doctora,” says one 


woman. “How will his 
father feed him?” 


“This is a baby, not a puppy,” I continue 
warily. “How can I put a knife in his heart or 
drown him now? Can you?” I say to one man. 
“Or you?” to another, pushing his wiggly 
body in the face of those around me. 

“Oh, no, doctora,” they all protest. “We're 
not saying to kill him! You don’t know your 
Spanish.” But, I know what they’re saying. It’s 
the same in Spanish or English. It’s the differ- 
ence between kill or let die. 

“But, he’s not an animal,” I argue. “He’s a 
human being with a father and brothers and 


sisters, a family and a community. To let him 
starve to death is the same as killing him. 
It’s slower too, and more cruel than with a 
knife.” 

“But doctora,” says one woman. “How will 
his father feed him?” Another says, “How can 
his brothers and sisters take care of him if his 
mother’s dead?” These people are farmers, 
I realize. They are used to surviving hand- 
to-mouth, day-to-day on little more than 
bread and potatoes. They are nodding their 
heads in agreement. Sweat trickles down my 
neck and back. The situation is tense. Others 
gather round to see what's going on. 

I suggest we at least ask Juan, the father, 
what he wants to do. Grief stricken and 
speechless, he stands at the open door of his 
home. But, this is not a problem he wants 
to deal with now and he flicks his hands at 
us as if warding-off flies. We appeal to some 
village elders who are standing about, but 
they too, back off. At this point the baby’s 
older brother steps forth. The baby can stay 
with him, he says, a remark which produces 
guffaws and grunts all around. Someone 
mentions adoption. Everyone, it seems, has 
a different opinion but, they’re all united 
in wanting to punish me for bringing this 
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dilemma upon them. They shake their fists, 
raise their voices. 

“YOU take him!” someone shouts at me. 
“You take him! You’re the one who saved his 
life!” 

“I am sorry. I can’t,” I say. “Your gov- 
ernment prohibits foreigners from adopting 
Bolivian babies.” Even as I say this, I doubt 
the truth of it. But I’m relieved to have come- 
up with an answer at all. “Then what about 
your driver?” someone yells. The Bolivian 
driver stands to one side. He’s cooing at the 
baby cradled in his arms. Suddenly aware of 
the attention he deftly palms the newborn 
off on someone else. “Oh, no! Not me!” he 
smiles. “I've got five kids already.” 

In desperation, I offer to pay for baby 
formula and bottles if anyone will take the 
baby. It doesn’t work. Heads turn away in 
disgust. There’s a chorus of “harrumphs.” 
‘There’s some talk about families, in the vil- 
lage, who might take the child, Juan reap- 
pears. He says he’s prepared to regalar (liter- 
ally, make a gift) of his son to anyone who will 
take care of him. There are no takers. With 
all the shouting, some of the smaller children 
have started to cry. 

Finally, leaning heavily on her cane, a tiny, 
wrinkled grandma heaves herself up from 
the dirt. A hush falls on the crowd. For a 
while she stands there saying nothing. Then, 
slowly, pointing a bony finger rudely at 
each person in turn, she says, “I’ll take the 
boy. You all know me. I have nothing in my 
home, nothing, But I have love. And that is 
something I see here that no one has. That is 
what makes you poor.” No one says a word. 
Shamefaced, all look at their feet. But, some- 
thing momentous has happened. Here in this 
remote village a baby will find a home. Even 
though its mother died giving birth, it will 
have a chance to live and grow-up. This is not 
something that would normally happen. 

® 


‘ow is it that there is no information 
H: family planning for couples like 
Juan and Carmen? Why do women 
here insist on home births? Why would wives 
rather have their husband assist at childbirth 
rather than a trained professional? What dif- 
ference can organizations, such as Save the 
Children, make in these circumstances? 
With all our good intentions, scientific 
knowledge and World Health Organization 
recommendations, what are we doing? 
Where have we gone wrong? Is it asking too 
much from those international organizations 
and officials who make health policies to do 
more? One thing is clear. If we’ve learned 
anything from anthropology and sociology, 
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we know that we must work within ethnic 
belief if we are to successfully provide health- 
care in this culture. 

Of course, I didn’t care about such ques- 
tions then. As a midwife, I was only con- 
cerned about saving a life at that moment. 
T wasn’t even sure what caused the mother’s 
death. She might have died of an embolisin 
or, perhaps, a ruptured uterus. Who could 
say? I would never know. Autopsies are not 
permitted in Aymara culture and custom 
demands the dead be buried with 24 hours. 


@ 
ile the baby’s fate was being 
negotiated outside, two old aunts 
inside the house washed and 


prepared Carmen’s body. When this was 


done I was called in, “Her placenta is still 
inside,” they explained. What should they 
do? Aymara tradition requires the placenta 
to be buried in a secret place near the home. 
This is important to ensure the spirit won't 
come back to claim the life of the baby. 

“Well, she is now a spirit herself,” I said. 
“Maybe we should just bury her with the 
placenta inside. Then both can protect the 
baby.” What did they think? They agreed. 
So that night, Carmen Maria Quispe, age 
30, mother of ten children, farmer, wife to 
Juan for 14 years, was laid to rest under a full 
moon that rose over the steep tropical moun- 
tains of western Bolivia. 


‘Ann Davenport is a consultant for the Johns Hopkins programs for international education in gynecology and obstet- 
rics where she's working her master's degree in medical/scientific writing. She has been a nurse (since 1976) and a 
midwife (since 1991) and worked extensively throughout Latin America with for Project Hope, CARE, UNICEF and 
other aid organizations, 
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h my, where to begin, here we are 
O: Cuzco, Peru. John Downing and 

myself. Oh, my. We are barely 24 
hrs into the 2 week trip and John’s already 
whining “When are we going to get to 
rest?” 

“Fine,” I snap, “we can rest if you want to 
skip the trip to Machu Picchu.” 

We haven't done anything yet and it’s 
already been fun. John’s a bit apprehensive. 
I'm not sure if it’s culture shock or I’ve com- 
pletely terrorized him with my stories. 

It’s a non-stop flight out of Houston. 

Almost missed the flight, of course, arrived 
with only 5 minutes to spare before the 
one-hour cut-off point prior to international 
flights. I was strip-searched at security (not 
really, but it felt like it). Already shoeless 
and beltless it’s “over here sir, stand with 
your legs apart, I’m going to pat you down.” 
Whatever. Then stuck on a planeload of mis- 
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sionaries heading for Iquitos on the Amazon. 
The cute little girl next to me asks if I want 
her to pray for something over dinner, as if 
she has an inside line. 

“No,” I blush, shrugging my shoulders. Me 
and God are doing OK. 

“No?” she seems surprised, almost offend- 
ed, nothing? 

“Well, ok, my daughter. You can pray for 
my daughter.” 

“OK. What's her name?” 

Totally embarrassing, I don’t know this per- 
son from Adam and she’s praying for Juanita. 

Tt was a 6 hour flight, non-stop, I can’t 
imagine anything longer. The movie sucks. 


My man in Cuzco, Juan Carlos, hasn’t failed 
us. He is at the airport to pick us up in a 
4x4 Toyota Hilux double cab pick-up with 
buddy Christopher. We go for a spin in the 
mountains overlooking Cuzco. Everything 


looks dryer and more brown since I was here 
last January. Return to the hotel for a 2 hr 
conferencia about our planned motorcycle 
route over the next 2 weeks, detail by detail. 
Juan Carlos makes his pitch for us taking a 
guide. A guide that is also a mechanic, in case 
something goes wrong with the motorcycles. 
The guide would be Chris and he obviously 
knows the territory. I bring my tool kit down 
from our room; they look it over, somewhat 
impressed. They nod and take notes on what 
I'm missing. 

“You have everything,” Chris finally reports, 
“Now all you need is a pilot.” 

“Tam the pilot,” I assure him. 

Weagree to take Chris withus to 
Paucartambo because the festival there will 
be so huge that lodging is flat-out impossible, 
we will be tent-camping somewhere in town. 
He can help watch our things. 

Before dawn, we push off for a gentle 2 
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hour cruise on asphalt, There is a full-team 
soccer game taking place on frost covered 
field in front of the cyclopean stones of the 
Inca fortress of Sacsayhuaman, incredibly 
at 6am, It is barely daylight. The breaking 
sun illuminates rolling snow covered moun- 
tains as we cross Puerto San Martin pass 
(12,430’, 3790m) between Cuzco (11,150") 
and Pisac. Great bundles of dried corn stalks 
trot along the roadside totally obscuring the 
Indian within. Fodder for the domestic ani- 
mals. Pig town Corao is frozen white with 
frost. Stoic Indian women draped in ponchos 
stand by the road looking frozen. We are so 
bundled and puffed-up we could roll off a 
cliff unscathed. Descent to Pisac (9,840) and 
the Sacred Valley, the air warms noticeably 
but our hands are still cold. We are still in 
the morning shadow of the mountains. The 
piles of corn stalks get bigger and bigger until 
they almost obliterate flatbed trucks. Men 
are carrying huge wooden plows over their 
shoulders. Agriculture is in full swing in the 
Sacred Valley. Plowing fields with wooden 
plows pulled by cows. Harvesting wheat by 
hand. Traffic is light. 

Destination Ollantaytambo. Lets just call it 
Ollanta from here on, that’s oh-YAHN-tah. 
Tt seems that the road from Ollanta proper 
to the train station has suffered since I last 
saw it. A huge chunk of it has sloughed off 
into the river. Pedestrian traffic only these 
days between the train station and the buses 
at the Plaza de Armas, except for a couple of 
motos weaving among the rocks and berms of 
dirt, pushing against gobs of people coming 
from the early train from Machu Picchu. A 
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quick breakfast and onto the train bound for 
Machu Picchu. 

It’s weird seeing Machu Picchu in full 
sunlight. The mystics are out in full force. 
This one guide is really full of shit. He 
is having his group of tourists throw coca 
leaves to the 4 cardinal directions, and doing 
little spiritual ceremonies. There is this one 
big flat rock up in the ceremonial section, 
that’s just lying there in the middle of an 


open space, The guide is getting the tourists 
to lie stretched out on top of the rock, to feel 
the vibrations, the energy, or whatever, as if 
it has some sort of special significance, and 
the tourists are buying it, piling on 2 and 3 
ata time. I think there is even some attempt 
at healing going on. This guide has a white 
beard and a gnome’s pointy hat. 

We stay at Gringo Bill’s in Aguas Calientes. 
An advertisement on the wall in the lobby 
recommends the San Pedro Center of 
Meditation and Enlightenment, San Pedro 
is the local mescaline cactus. “Take a trip 
with us and never be the same” the ad reads, 
We are thinking they would be great tour 


guides. You know, “we'll show you things 
you've never seen before,” that kind of thing. 
Anyway, try to find their web site but alas, it 
seems it ain’t working. 

Quote of the day: “He’s a tour guide, John, 
what the fuck does he know?” 

Today, we see a porter carrying a large 
woman up a long flight of Inca stairs that 
wind up the side of a steep hill. Almost as 
an afterthought, at the suggestion of her hus- 
band actually, she fishes into her purse and 
gives the Indian a few coins. 

We head backwards on the Inca Trail. Once 
over the other side of the ridge we plunge 
into cloud forest stuff, In about one and a 
half hours we reach a European-style moun- 
tain hostal right on the trail. The building is 
slightly run down, but they are serving beer 
inside! The place is moderately full of trek- 
kers. There is a community of tents set up, 
a full restaurant, and signs advertising beds 
for rent. We are asked if we need porters. 
At one of the tent cities I notice that all of 
the campers are Peruvian. 

“Are they all guides,” I ask one of them? 

He looks at me with sudden scorn. “Guides? 
No, amigo, they're porters” (you dumb shit). 

We'd picked this destination, because it 
goes straight downhill and connects to the 
Urubamba River and RR track below, both of 
which lead back to Aguas Calientes. Hidden 
in a fold between two ridges, a waterfall, 
and the terraces stretch around like a huge 
amphitheater. The Urubamba 1600’ below, 
snow capped Bonanta and Veronica beyond. 
About 10 other people poke around the hill- 
side, in reverent silence. Or maybe we don’t 
know what language to speak to each other. 
Anyway, no one speaks. We are all filled with 
wonder and mystery. No foo-foo mystics 
needed here. We have our own mysticism, 
thank you. 

The sun sinks behind the mountains, time 
to go, we never make it over to the waterfall. 
A tour guide tells us that it’s quite impossible 
to descend at this hour, and it’s this remark 
that prompts the “quote of the day,” followed 
by “If you want the truth, ask a porter.” 

John gets a little squirrelly. “Is this the trail 
down?” Idunno John, does it Jook like the 
trail down. (What part of “trail down” do 
you not understand?) Anyway, we spend the 
next hour zigzagging 1600’ down an unex- 
citing power-line trail to the hydroelectric 
plant below. Unexciting except for the weird 
vegetation (we ain’t in Kansas anymore). 
John is leading when, near the river, we come 
upon eight men with machetes. He nearly 
stumbles backwards, “its ok John, just act like 
you know what you're doing. Keep going.” 
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They are Peruvian hard-hats, line-men I 
reckon, and just as surprised to see us, I must 
say. The hydroelectric plant is built right 
beneath another ruin. The gate is locked. We 
wait with the hardhats for a key to appear. 
“Now what would we have done if we hadn’t 
met up with these guys,” John wants to know? 
A question I refuse to consider. Things have 
a way of working themselves out. 

We leave Agua Calientes (Machu Picchu 
town) on the 5:45am Backpacker train. Facing 
us are guys from Australia and France, across 
the aisle, Italian and Germans. The Aussie 
guy has bought a round-the-world plane 
ticket, flew to Singapore, Thailand, London, 
Canada, toured northeastern seaboard USA, 
then flew to Lima. His goal: get back to 
Canada without boarding another airplane. 
Plans to go down Ucayali to Iquitos on the 
Amazon, then up rivers to Ecuador, then boat 
to Panama, then bus. A young man after my 
own heart. So many dreams, so little time. 

Back in Ollanta, beautiful day, full of sun- 
shine and blue sky, Meet Chris, our guide/ 
mechanic for the next few days while we visit 
the festival in Paucartambo, an Indian town 
of maybe 10 15,000. He carries the tents 
and foam pads. Easy ride back up the Valle 
Sagrado, to Pisaq (pop. 9,400), then onto 
dirt road for 3-4 hr trip over the mountain 
pass, Abra Wachoq Kunka (13,030’, 4010m). 
Anyway, the trip takes a little longer than 
3-4 hrs, mainly because our mechanic broke 
down. Great, huh? Get it? Our mechanic 
broke down. First the middle one-third of 
his exhaust fell off, then his rear brake drum 
assembly disintegrated. In Paucartambo 
9530") he led us to the Centro de Salud, 
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the Health Center, where we set up our 
two tents. We are just outside of town, an 
easy walk to the central plaza. Next door 
is a walled school compound, a school yard, 
essentially, which is open to the public for 
tent camping (all lodging gone, gone, gone). 
Chris thinks that the public camping next 
door will be too crowded, and we will be 
more secure near the heath center. Seems 
secure enough, surrounded by fences, plus a 
guardian who lives on-site, a Quechua Indian 
chap named Quispe Cos, with his 12-year old 
son Renato. There is a water faucet outside 


the health center building and a bathroom 
inside, but no water inside. Right, no water 
inside the Health Center. Chris warns of 
pickpockets. John and I wander into town 
right into the middle of masked dances in 
front of the church. 

Ok, a little background. In Paucartambo’s 
Festival of the Virgin Carmen, there are 16 
danzas, dance groups, similar to Rio’s sambas 
and Mardi Gras’s krewes. Each group has its 
own distinct costume, with masks. Groups 
represent ancient Inca warriors, bakers, farm- 
ers, bullfighters, lawyers, drunks, gringos, or 
traditional stories. A dance group of 20-50 


people, will have its own 5-piece flute & 
drum band, it’s own dance steps, and ulti- 
mately it’s own personality. Dancers interact 
with the crowd, all the time. You become 
part of the performance. Dancers growl at 
you, they dance in front of you, grab you, 
The day we arrived was called the Entrada. 
The festival goes on for days. 

So John and I wander into town as the 
groups come up one after another and per- 
form their dances in front of the church. One 
group is on horseback. Wild beyond words. 
Masked dancers crack bull whips to keep the 
crowd back, After the dance they kneel in a 
moment of silence on the church steps, then 
proceed inside the church to dance again in 
front of the effigy of the Virgin Carmen, who- 
ever she was. Then it’s back outside, as more 
groups come one after another up the street 
in a great traffic jam. Leaving the church 
they dance around town. There are dances 
and dancers everywhere. No cars. 

We head back to the tent, nap, clean up at 
the water faucet in the dark and then back to 
town, this time with Renato in tow. Just in 
time for the fireworks. Homemade fireworks 
at the central plaza. Danza groups running 
around and around the square, grabbing 
girls from the crowds, and forcing them to 
run with them until they are too exhausted 
to take another lap. Then they bring out 
the fireworks. These are mainly twirling 
spinners that shower sparks in all directions, 
they’re attached to long poles. The dancers 
run around the square swinging these poles 
over the crowd, showering sparks in people’s 
hair and everything. Mortars boom. Two 
giant castillos, home-made towers of fire- 
works, stand ominously in the center of the 
plaza. The revelers have no qualms about 
shooting fireworks directly into the crowd, 
One type is shaped like an airplane, with 
miniature Roman candle like things shoot- 
ing out from under the wings, like guns, A 
dancer wears this thing over his head, hold- 
ing it with both hands, and runs around the 
plaza shooting it into the crowds. Yikes, you 
could put somebody’s eye out! I guess there 
aren’t many lawyers in Peru. One spinner 
malfunctions and instead of spinning off 
into the sky and exploding in a puff ball, it 
comes down into the street and causes all 
sorts of havoc. Finally they light one of 
the castillos, or towers, The plaza is full of 
smoke. We wander around town with Chris. 
No hesitations about pissing in the streets. 
Some alleyways reek of urine. One little girl, 
2 yrs old, is urinating on the church steps. 
Renato keeps pestering us to buy him shoes. 
We buy him dinner instead. 

Suddenly Renato disappears. Back at the 
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tents, we find out we’ve robbed, or, at least I 
have. Gone are my belly bag, and my ONLY 
change of clothes. The daypacks, sleeping 
bags, helmets, things of obvious value are left 
intact. In the missing belly bag are my read- 
ing glasses, camera, exposed film, miniature 
binoculars, calculator and PASSPORT! F_ 
_king Renato, I think, It had to be him, he’d 
watched us as we prepared to leave. Plus, I 
lost my flashlight earlier at the water faucet, 
while he was around. At the time, I had just 
blown it off. Thinking, maybe it'll show up 
later, I have a spare, but I suspect Renato, I 
search the hillside behind the health center. 
I find an empty stuff bag, one of my extra, 
empty stuff bags. Back at the health center 
Chris and a health worker are interrogating 
Quispe and Renato, They deny everything, 
looking pitiful. A restless night of worry. The 
next morning I take Renato for a walk and 
offer him his shoes if he can find my things. 
Suddenly, whoa, there they are, there is my 
bag under a bush on the trail. Inside are my 
camera, binoculars, glasses. No passport. I 
tell Renato, “No passport? No shoes.” Back 
down to the tents, and again another charade 


of “let's go look again” and wow, there’s my 


passport lying right there in the mud. How 
could we have missed it? Still no clothes, 
calculator or flashlight. I give in and buy the 
shoes. Quispe, the dad, tags along and wants 
a transistor radio. “Find the rest of my things 
and T'll buy you a radio.” Pants, calculator 
and flashlight are worth more than the radio, 
I guess, because the rest of my things never 
reappear. Simple economics. 

We break camp (no more sleeping with the 
enemy) and take the bikes up to the mountain 
top of Tres Cruces at 13,120’, a 3500’ gain 
in altitude from Paucartambo. It is totally 
fogged in and cold. On the way back Chris's 
bike breaks down yet again, at first it seems 
to be a broken accelerator cable, but after 
changing cables the bike finally gives up the 
ghost and won't start again. Turns out to be 
the magneto. Anyway, I end up towing Chris 
all the way down the frigging mountain with 
tie downs!! And it gets dark. Jeeze. My 
headlight points skyward instead of towards 
the road leading Chris to suggest I’m search- 
ing for UFO's. During the tow, my rear wheel 
kicks up a rock which smacks Chris right in 
the eye, giving him a black eye and nearly 
knocking him off his bike. Back in town he 
sends bike to Cusco on a truck and takes bus 
home. 

The next day (Friday), we pull-out of 
Paucartambo. Dances are still going on. 
Some dancers are getting dressed in the 
courtyard of the hotel. Before we leave we 
run into Quispe on the street, “I need my 
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pants” I told him, “No he visto” he replies. 
I want to slap him. I feel like going to the 
police just across the street but don’t need 
the hassle. 

Here in Pisaq the same Festival of the 
Virgin Carmen is going on, lagging about a 
day behind Paucartambo. Masked dancers 
parading all over and around town. There 
is a big street dance at the plaza. Things 
are a little more modern here, I count a 17- 
piece horn band at one party, the band in the 
square is electric samba with shimmying go- 
go girls in white satin loin cloths and bikini 
tops. Pretty cool. In front of our hotel on 
the main square is a long table extending half 
the length of one side of the square, full of 
drink and dinner. In the old style outdoor 
bakery, I see about 100 roasted guinea pigs 
coming out of the oven. 


Well, we make it to Quilla, Pretty tough 
trip. Plan on heading “mas adentro” (further 
in) tomorrow, God willing. 

Early morning, out on the hotel balcony, 
the sweet smell of urine and beer wafts up 
from the plaza below. The cleanup crew is 
at it, armed with bush branches, sweeping 
the scene. Breakfast. Pack our things. Make 
some minor adjustments to one of the bikes; 
the passenger peg was bent back into the 
chain. 

Today we were going over the pass. The 
weather is good, but partly cloudy and the 
highest peaks are covered with snow clouds. 
‘There is snow at the top of the 14,156” pass, 
Abra Malaga. My bike is slipping around 
some, don’t know aboutJohn’s but he does ok. 
On the other side, the jungle side, the view is 
awesome blues and purples, mountain ranges 
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in the distance, clear skies. The change on the 
other side is abrupt. Gone are the highlands 
and the highland Indians. We pass through 
tundra, then the warm air of the cloud forest. 
Our bikes idle faster in the richer air. 

We stop to watch a crew hauling a flatbed 
truck up from the abyss, by hand. The truck 
had plunged off the side of the road but, 
amazingly, not gone all the way down. A crew 
of 10, or so, has attached chains and giant pul- 
Jeys to huge tree trunks on the opposite side 
of the road. They've been at it for 6 days, so 
far they've pulled-up the flatbed truck and are 
now pulling up a box, some wooden side rails 
and other stuff. They’re making repairs to the 
truck on the spot and plan to drive it out. 

On the way to Quillabamba I get a flat front 
tire and by another incredible stroke of luck, 
we are only 3 km from possibly the only tire- 
man we'd seen since the Sacred Valley, He 
does a primo job, asks for $1.20 for the patch 
job, I pay him $2.10. Keep the change. 

Quillabamba. At 35,000 people, this is the 
biggest town since leaving Cuzco. At last I 
can remove the long john bottoms I’ve been 
wearing since arriving in Cuzco. Whew! 
Down to blue jeans and tee-shirts. No jack- 
ets. It’s tropical here, 3520’ elevation. The 
town is jumping. 

Its a dusty five-hour dirt road, bone-jar- 
ring ride to the frontier town of Kiteni. End 
of the line, (almost), Looks like a gold rush 
town, but this is 21st Century Petro-Gold. 
We arrive completely covered with dirt, from 
head to foot, having played Road Warrior for 
5 hrs with big flat bed trucks trailing mael- 
stroms of dust. Go up to the first gringos we 
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see and ask, “How do we do it?” Get to the 
Pongo, that is. Any gringo tourists found 
here are going to the Pongo de Manique. 
Take a room ata hostal with no name. Paper- 
thin walls, a jungle hotel, you can hear every 
sneeze, sigh, and argument in a three-room 
radius. Almost a “porter’s’ hotel, only they 
aren't porters here, they're boatmen. Tied 
right in with Daniel, a Peruvian tour guide. 
Negotiations thru the evening. Finally money 
passes hands and we're locked in. 

We board a 65’ long canoe shaped /ancha, 
complete with 65 hp. Evinrude motor and 
crew of 4 not including Daniel. “Well, looks 
like we've got ourselves a little river trip,” 
John says. We have chartered this whole 
3-day shebang. The motoristas are drunk, it 
turns out. “Everything is under control,” 
Daniel reassures. We pass the absolute last 
road dead-head, a bunch of trucks parked 
on the bank. Nada mas. A helicopter passes 
overhead, headed for Camisea. At Pangoa, 
school girls in grey and white uniforms go 
to school in canoes. Arrived. The Pongo de 
Manique is where the Urubamba narrows 
and passes through two steep walls out onto 
the flat Amazon basin. Water falls off cliffs 
on both sides. The vegetation is outrageously 
lush, lowland jungle, we spy Cock-of-the- 
Rock birds. One of the motoristas, Naydu, 
dances in the /ancha just to prove how drunk 
he is. We set up camp, sleeping bags on foam 
mattresses in a thatched roofed hut. Trillions 
of stars come out at night to a symphony 
of frogs along the river bank. Meteors and 
lightening bugs. 


The next day we go fishing. Well, how can 
I put this? We dynamite fish. Some of our 
crew has these quarter sticks of dynamite. 
We light the fuse, throw it out into river 
and KABOOM! Ir echoes in the jungle-- an 
underwater explosion just like in the subma- 
rine movies. Then everyone runs into the 
water to look for stunned/dead fish. Cool, 
but inefficient. “It’s against the law,” Daniel 
explains “But they bought the dynamite from 
the police.” 

Pablo, who lives in the hut where we are 
staying, takes us for a stroll, He calls out to 
monkeys, and loud, wild turkeys. He shows 
us the giant viente-cuarto ants with a sting that 
can immobilize a limb for 24 hours, termite 
nests and an impressive swarm of army ants. 
All this just behind our hut. Another night of 
stars and frogs. A campfire tonight —moun- 
tains of driftwood. Satellites, and the giant 
red planet Mars. Scorpio on its tail directly 
overhead at the zenith. So weird, the sky all 
twisted. 

Back in Kiteni we pack up, and head back 
down the dusty road. Traffic lighter today. 
Stop in Quellouno, every kid in town sur- 
rounding us, all sizes, all dirty and happy. 
Just a bunch of kids in the town plaza. No 
playgrounds, no toys, they had one skate- 
board between all of them. That and a slop- 
ing sidewalk and nothing else. They want 
to see photographs of our country. They 
don’t have a clue. They don’t even have Hol- 
lywood here. John makes a long distance call 
and as many people as possible crowd into the 
phone caseta booth, just to watch and listen. 

Heading home now. We come to the 
Indian village, Lares. Hobbit-land, rock huts 
with thatched roofs, old woman spinning 
yarn in her doorway. Mud church. Raining. 
Hot springs. We soak and relax away the 
afternoon, enjoying the rain from the com- 
fort of hot pools, 

Next day, it’s over the pass, down to Cuzco, 
to the warm Sacred Valley (9600’), So the trip 
comes to a close, with a plane ticket outahere 
manana. 


Born July 26, 1947, Houston, Tx. Attended HS, spent 
2 summers in Cent. Am. with aid program ('65/67), 
University, then Dental school. 

Worked as a dentist for 3 yrs and “retired”, 1977. Took 
3 years off, spent 1st year in Panajachel, Guatemala, 
traveled by VW van to Peru (8months,'78) and hung 
out in Peru another Bmonths('79). Re-entered US 

in Nov 1980, dentistry in Austin TX and has been 
living a petite bourgeois life of quiet desperation 
ever since. 
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Hotels, Lodging, Restaurants 


Casa San Blas. 
Casa Sol.. 39 
De Ville Inn. 48 


Explorers {nn 
Explorama Lodge 
Inkaterra ..... 
Los Apus Hotel & Mirador 
Los Ninos Hotel... 
Olaza's Bed & Breakfas! 
Reina Victoria Pub. 
Yachana Lodge. 

Language Instruction 
Academia Latino Americanos 
Amerindia.... 
Amazonas Education and Travel 


Amigos Spanish School 54 
APF Languages... 40 
Cusco Spanish School... 52 
El Sol Spanish School. 45 


Galapagos Spanish School 
La Lengua Spanish School 
San Blas Spanish School. 
Simon Bolivar Spanish Scho 

Publications, Maps, Videos 
Motion Sicknes: 
Bradt Travel Gui 


AD INDEX 


Cultural Survival 
Footprints Handbooks 37 
Rough Guides .... 

Tour Operators 
Al Safari Tours 
Andina Travel.. 
‘Andean Life 
Culturas Peru Travel Services 
De la Vega Adventures 
Enchanted Expeditions. 


Inca Explorers 
Manu Ecological Adventures. 
Manu Expeditions... 
Mayuc Ecological Adventure Travel 
Moggley Ecuador... 
Neotropical Adventures 
Pantiacolla Tours 
Paseos Amazonico: 
Qlente Expeditions .. 
Rainforest Expeditions. 
Socio Adventures..... 
Tread Lightly Tours .. 


Other 
Basset's Vetinary Clinic 
Rapa Nui Journal 


© Senior Suite-Apartment 
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Tsompery, Wlinoranl older 


Experience cultural immersion 
with the Huaorani of Bameno 


Contacts: scott bran} 
ONAME 


© Suite-Apartments & Rooms 


© Great views of the City 
© Restaurant / Piano - Bar 


© Located in the historic artisan’s quarter of San Blas 


© Internet access 


Tocuyeros 566 San Blas - P.O.Box 348 Cusco-Peru 
U.S.A. Phone +1 303 539 - 9300 


Toll Free +1 888 56 569 - 1769 
Phone - Fax: +51 84 237900 


= 
Info@casasanblas.com 
www.casasanblas.com 
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Assignment Desk 


If you were editor of the South American Explorer, what stories 
would you go after? Write Assignment Desk with your idea and 
if we can find the writer, we’ll publish it. 


Spicy Islands 


When I was in the Galapagos I overheard 
some juicy tales about a small colony on 
Charles Island where a self-proclaimed bar- 
oness horsewhipped her two lovers and where 
others disappeared under mysterious circum- 
stances. This is stuff we members should 
be reading about in the South American 
Explorer. Apparently the baroness had three 
young men in attendance who, when they 
were not being beaten by the baroness, 
fought among themselves for her favors. And 
that’s just for starters. Some writer should 
research this subject properly and write it up. 
Count on me to renew when I see it. 


Jennifer Bonnet 


Check Maté 


On a recent trip to Argentina, I sampled 
maté and 'm mystified why this beverage 
enjoys the adulation it gets. Clearly, P’'m 
missing something that might be explained 
were someone to write an article about the 
history of this drink, the culture surrounding 
it and how it might be prepared to make it 
drinkable. 

Susan Wright 


The Good Book 


Stories about South American coins, stamps, 
etc. would certainly have an audience, but 
what about a collector's guide to South 
American books? I know many SAE mem- 
bers have sizable libraries on South American 
subjects that they should be donating to the 
club. But, in the meantime, members should 
be told what to look for when they’re brows- 
ing through bookshops. That way they could 
pick up spare copies for the clubhouse and 
other members would be introduced to the 
ins and outs of a new hobby. If you publish 
an article on this I’ll seriously consider relin- 
quishing my first edition Prescott. 


Walter Cruz 
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Islas del Diablo 


T’ve been waiting patiently for years for the 
South American Explorer to write something 
about Devil’s Island. Certainly it would make 
a riveting article, what with the appalling 
conditions that prevailed, the Dreyfus Affair, 
Emile Zola, the subsequent flood of films and 
books—exaggerated and otherwise, Papillon, 
and the French dream of using convict labor 
to turn French Guiana into a self-supporting 
colony. Fewer than one convict in ten sur- 
vived the ordeal, most dying before their time 
was up. In all tens of thousands of convicts 
perished. This is a story that must be told and 
what better magazine to do the deed than the 
South American Explorer? 


Literary Pursuits 


Just a thought, but has the SAE ever con- 
sidered expanding its Book Review section to 
include more scholarly, historieal andliterary 
works? Travel writing is all well and, good 
and there’s doubtless a place for thatkind or 
material. Still, it seems to me that the SAE is 
uniquely positioned to introduce mémbers to 
Latin America’s rich heritage and the) works 
on history that have been forgotten. I have 
someone in mind who could do justice to this 
task if this idea is found acceptable. 

Mario Acerola 


The God, the Bad and 
the Beautiful 


Ir’s not certain that an article on Inca theol- 
ogy would be the most popular article you 
ever published, but I’ve been reading books 
about the Incas for twenty years or more and 
Istill don’t have a clear idea of how Viracocha 
relates to Supai, where Pachamac fits in, and 
if Manco Capac predates Konira Wirakocha. 
And that's just the Inca deities. There’s other 
Mayan gods and not a few local gods that 
could be described. If someone could put this 
all together in an article I think it would be 


wonderful. ; 
Bill Stoats 
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Ecuador 


Great guides from Footprint to South America, Central America, 
Caribbean, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemata, Havana (pocket guide), 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Rio, Venezuela. 


Available from all good bookstores and www-footprintbooks.com, 


Know where you’re going 
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Rough Guides are available wherever books OmCDs.are sold 
Coming in November 2003 — The Rough Guide to South America 


www.roughg 
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CLUB NEWS 


2 Okay, vacation is 
U ito over and time to get 
back to work! 

March has been 
“Meeting Month”. Quito hosted the annual 
SAE Summit Meeting where the entire man- 
agement team gets together and talks about 
past, present and future. The meeting was 
very productive and important decisions were 
made. For example, SAE will be implement- 
ing a new “all-encompassing” membership 
structure to increase the number and diversity 
of members. Look for these changes and more 
in Issue #76. Also, we will be focusing on mar- 
keting efforts whereby the SAE “in-country” 
management team will be traveling extensively 
within their respective country to get our name 
out there and more local businesses involved 
with SAE—its good for you the member, its 
good for us and, of course, its good for them!! 
Also, the Quito Clubhouse Board of Directors 
met and all support needed to go “full-steam 
ahead” was obtained. A very heart-felt thanks 

to the Board for the expertise and support. 
Okay, what's happening in Quito?? The 
Historic District is just gorgeous darling as a 
full-scale renovation project now in progress 
for over a year continues to restore and beau- 
tify this district. In and around Mariscal Sucre, 
affectionately known as “Gringolandia”, is also 
undergoing a much needed “face-lift”. I'm not 
quite sure what exactly they are doing, howev- 
er, all along Avenida Amazonas the sidewalk is 
being ripped up and from what I can decipher 
trees are being planted. For the moment the 

area is a mess but I shall keep you posted!! 
Some updates from the last Club News. . 
.after careful thought it has been decided to 
hold-off on the Garden Restaurant until May 
or June so keep tuned. Tunguhurahua is still 
quite upset and she won't allow anyone to 
summit her, however, hikes to the “refugio” are 
permitted on some days. It’s been a little quiet 


around here. . .where is everybody anyway?? 
Please come visit!!! 

Back in the Saddle, 

Marianne 


Spring finds the 

USCO Cusco Club undergo- 

ing many renovations 

and changes. Anyone 

who paid us a visit in April found that the Club 
seems to be a bit in disarray, but please do not 
panic we are not going anywhere. The chaos 
is due to our landlord deciding to replace our 
floorboards in our office unit and since no time 
is good we decided to have it done now and have 
it completed before the June, July, August peak 
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traveler season is upon us. We apologize for any 
inconvenience that this might cause anybody 
and ask that you bear with us during this remod- 
eling process, 

‘That explains the physical changes of the Club 
be we do not stop there, oh no things here at 
the Cusco Club are always in motion. Starting 
‘on June 1 the Cusco Club will welcome Lucy 
Bertenshaw as the new Assistant Manager. Lucy 
has been in Cusco for nearly a year and has a 
fountain of knowledge that will prove invaluable 
to both the Club and its members. Her efforts at 
the Club will be focused on volunteer resources, 
presentations and events, and of course assisting 
members. So when you stop by in June make 
sure you give her a friendly SAE welcome. 

We are really looking forward to having 
another full time person working because at the 
moment Cusco is a buzz with chatter about the 
upcoming tourist season. Numbers even during 
the slow season were better than in years past 
and there seems to be more toursits roaming 
the plazas and streets of Cusco everyday and 
we still have the summer season and plenty of 
holiday festivals to come such as Inti Raymi. 
With this increase travelers should be aware 
that new regulations for the Inca Trail require 
a minimum 5 days advance booking and come 
high season it could reach 20+ days. If you are 
coming to Cusco between now and September 
we would highly recommended booking via the 
internet in advance or come to Cusco and be 
ready to be extremely flexible with your travel 
schedule. You can always contact us here at the 
Cusco Club for more information or a list of 
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Home Cooking 


) Reina Victoria 530 & Roca {f 
& Telf.: 222 6369 
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recommended agencies. 

With the Inca Trail as popular as ever and 
with new regulations in place this has spawned 
a greater interest in the other trekking options 
in the Cusco area. Recently, members have 
gone on some well off the beaten trail treks to 
some of the lesser known Inca sites. So if you 
seem turned off by the Inca Trail please stop 
by and we can send you off to such places as 
Chogek’iraw, Lares, Salcantay and Vilcabamba 
or combine several of these hikes into a 10+ day 
trek that will leave you tired and speachless. 

‘Well, we hope you include us in your travel 
plans for this upcoming summer and remember 
we can always use such things as chocolate chips 
(for our world famous cookies) 3 ring binders, 
cd-burners (if you happen to have an extra 
floating around) and anything else that you 
believe could benefit the Club or its members. 


See you in Cusco and Viva el Cuy! 
Ross and Cusco Contingent 


We've had an army of 
1m a volunteers this summer 
but unfortunately most 
of them are now back 
in school. We were so lucky to have Tilak for 
a couple of months and we can’t wait for his 
next vacation when we will welcome him back 
with open arms. As for Laura Blake, she has 
really been the model intern and will be sorely 
missed! Apart from being. our resident graphic 
designer and doing a million wonderful things 
we have her to thank for finally updating the 
Lima Clubhouse photos on the SAE website, 
you can actually see who we all are now! We 
are trying to do everything to keep her here 
but her hubby back in Cleveland seems to have 
a bit more pull than we do! As the high season 
approaches Margaree and I are eagerly await- 
ing our next set of volunteers. 

I know the weather in this city has a terrible 
reputation but lucky for us the summer is not 
over in Lima, we are hoping it is going to last 
another few months so we can keep making the 
most of the beaches. I even made it right down 
to Asia a few weekends ago, the fashionable 
spot is around 100 km south of Lima - I never 
realized Peru had nightclubs quite like that! It 
is really another world out there, DJ’s flown 
in from London, designers from New York, 
gourmet chefs trained in Paris, etc... it was a bit 
too much for me but the young trendy Lima 
crowd just loves it and hangs out there all sum- 
mer, it is the place to be seen... 

On a totally different note, we are currently 
in the middle of Easter week here in Peru ~ a 
very solemn affair indeed... I decided to spend 
it in Arequipa where this holiday is packed with 
events such as “The burning of Judas” and 
numerous processions with the locals dressed 
in pointed purple hoods known here as enca- 
puchados....Many members have gone to spend 
this week in Ayacucho, a popular option largely 
due to the fact that this city has thirty three 
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churches. Others have ventured to Satipo, a 
small jungle town situated right in the middle 
of Peru, about 350 km East of Lima. I'll know 
more about that town when they return! 

As far as some of the folk that dropped by 
recently we had a couple from Florida — Roger 
Landry and Anna Aleksandruk — fly in from 
Caracas. They were just on a short break from 
a much bigger trip: sailing around the world. 
The left Chesapeake Bay in July of 2001 and 
so far have sailed along the Eastern coast of the 
US and island hopped in the Caribbean and 
they may head to Europe now or head down 
South along the coast of Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Chile, etc...they are still deciding. To 
follow their adventure you can go to: www. 
thaleia.com 

Another one of these extreme traveling types 
is Dan Whaley who drove up to the Lima Club 
in his 1977 International Super Scout. He 
started his journey in San Mateo, California in 
May 2003 and is heading to Tierra del Fuego 
before he ships Jesse back to the US. Dan has 
some Random tips for silly fools that want to drive 
thru Latin America on: www.canaryinacoalmine. 
com where you can also find a complete inven- 
tory checkli 

We also have to thank Dan for donating 
to Lima Club a little box with two antenna 
~ this thing has elevated the Club to a whole 
other level: we are now WIFI enabled! Yes, 
that’s right, you can now come in with your 
wireless ready laptop and surf the web all you 
want! David Shumbris also gets our thanks 
for donating a brand new Fax machine to the 
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Calama 127 y Av. 6 de Diciembre! 
Tet: 2230-798 Fax: 2223-383 
E-mail: info@lacasasol.com 


IQUITO-ECUADOR 


www.lacasasol.com 


Lima Club — we really needed it since our last 
one exploded — and it is half the size of the 
old one! 

We are also very grateful to Lilia Mayorga 
ind enough to give u 
sentation on the overview of the Afro-Peruvian 
community. It is particularly important to 
highlight her work as this year marks the 150th 
anniversary of the abolition of slavery in Peru. 


gob pe/foroafroperuano/cedet.him, CEDE’ 
also published “Los Afroperuanos — Trayecotria 
xy destino del Pueblo Negro en el Peru by Jose 


Thinking about learning Spanish 
and/or traveling in Ecuador? 
Come to study Spanish with us 
and get the highest academic 
standards and professional 
teaching staff, 


Discover the beauty of Ecuador 
and the enchanted Galapagos 
Islands while you are traveling 
with our travel agency. 
Our reputation is your guarantee! 


Special discounts for SAE members. 


AMAZONAS EDUCATION 


“Pepe” Luciano” which is on sale at the Lima 
Club. 

Among the new publications available at the 
Lima Club we have “Classic Climbs of the 
Cordillera Blanca” by Brad Johnson. And lastly, 
a very eventful occurrence for us was the 2004 
publication of the Peru Lonely Planet which 
finally has our new address!! I am keeping my 
fingers crossed that we don’t get any more 
members heading to our old hood in Brefia 
before making the journey to Miraflores where 
we've been for the last two years. 


Leda Duif, 
Lima Club Manager 
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(formerly Amazonas Spanish School) 
718 Jorge Washington and Amazonas Ave., Building Rocafuerte, Washington Block, 


2nd. and 3rd. floor, Phone & fax: (59: 


) 2504 654 / 2502 461 / 2527 509 


Mobil: (593-9) 9 702 827 P.O. Box: 17-21-1245 QUITO - ECUADOR 


www.eduamazonas.com 


Yachana 
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4 & 5-day 
trips 


E-mail: amazonas@pi,pro.ec 


overlooking the beautiful 
Napo river in the 
Ecuadorian rainforest. 
Promoting responsible 
Eco-tourism. 


Baquedano 385 y Juan Leon Mera - Quito, Ecuador 
Tel: (593-2) 256-6035 / 252-3777 info@yachana.com 
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teachers, 
‘GoEcuador.com’s main goals ara: Y , a Trips every weekend, free 
‘ internet, free salsa lessons, 
free cooking lessons and 
culture/history lessons. 
+ to bring Ecuador's enormous 
cultural, biological and : Our school is highly 
recomended by members of 
the South American 
Explorers. 


up-to-d 
Ecuador 


Visit us at 
Leonidas Plaza 353 y Roca 
phone/fax: (593-2-504977) 

Quito - Ecuador 


www.simon-bolivar.com, 
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Breeding and Artifical Insemination 
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Orthopedics and Traumatology 
+24-Hour Emergency Service 
“Cosmetic Surgery 
-Major Surgery 
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Grooming “Laboratory 
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Odontology, Dentistry 
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“Small Species Clinic 
‘Travel Docments 
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+ Intensive classes 
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* Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House" 


Formerly Angermoyer's Enchanted Expeditions 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 
Weekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas _ P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
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E-mail: headoffice@enchantedexpeditions.com 
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Marine Mammal conservation with 


ORCCAMM 


By: Margaree Bigler 


‘ave you ever felt that the harder 
He try to find the things, the less 

chance you have of finding them? 
And then, one day, by pure chance, you 
stumble upon a gem? This is how I felt 
about ORCCAMM, the Organization for 
Research and Conservation of Animals: 
Marine Mammals. 

Whilst reading over the emails seeking vol- 
unteer work a while back, I came across one 
of particular interest, A biology teacher here 
in Lima was looking for volunteer projects for 
her class, Could the SAE help? 

Well, as it happens, I had just completed a 
massive quest for just these sort of volunteer 
opportunities, It was not as successful as I had 
hoped, but, after reading the teacher's email 
again, I thought I would make yet another 
effort. After all, we do all we can to please 
our members—within reason, right? And this 
time a simple little search led me to the 
ORCCAMM website. The moment I found 
it I knew I'd struck gold. A few weeks later, I 
was sitting in a coffee shop across from Carlos 
Yaipen-Llanos, Chairman of the Board and 
Science Coordinator of ORCCAMM, and 
taking notes about his work and his impres- 
sive organization. 

Tt was easy to forget about my cappuccino 
listening to Carlos. ORCCAMM is dedicated 
to the research and conservation of marine 
mammals and their habitats. A relatively 
young non-profit organization, ORCCAMM 
is based in Lima, Peru, It operates a marine 
mammal rehabilitation program and sponsors 
various educational programs among other 
activities. The organization has even estab- 
lished offices in Canada, the United States 
and Mexico. Knowing how complex running 
one office is, I asked Carlos how ORCCAMM. 
manages three offices abroad. He proudly told 
me that all the international ORCCAMM 
offices were run by people who had once vol- 
unteered with ORCCAMM and who wanted 
to keep promoting the organizations work. 
Obviously, working with ORCCAMM has a 
lasting effect. 
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ORCCAMM is part of a worldwide com- 
munity that brings people together to study 
marine mammals, promote their welfare and 
conduct research. ORCCAMM’s commit- 
ment is not just to marine animals, however, 
but extends to humans as well. An impor- 
tant goal of ORCCAMM is to conserve the 
habitat of marine mammals not only as a 
step towards protecting the animals them- 
selves, but towards protecting humans as well. 
“Pollution of the ocean affects everybody,” 
Carlos explains. “Diseases like cholera con- 
tinue to threaten both people and animals. 
Chemical toxins dumped into the sea years 
ago are still showing up in sea lions, dolphins, 
whales, otters and humans. Like the canary in 
the coalmine, marine mammals are indicators 
of the condition of the ocean. Healthy sea 
mammals mean healthy seas and vice versa.” 

One indicator that has scientists worried 
is the discovery of the first known case of 
cancer in a dolphin off of the coast of Peru. 
This discovery is raising alarm signals among - 
oceanographers and other scientists, as it 
might well be an early sign about of dete- 
riorating conditions in the environment and 
a wake-up call about the health of our planet. 
News such as this has many people wanting 
to know how they can help marine mammal 
population, not only in Peru but all over the 
world. ORCCAMMS far reaching vision and 
extensive volunteer opportunities provide the 
perfect chance to learn how to make change 
wherever you are: education, research, data 
collection and proactiveness are all keys to 
change, as ORCCAMM well knows. 

While he talked, Carlos showed me photos 
of ORCCAMM projects, dolphin and whale 
sightings, volunteers recording data in the 
field, pictures of marine mammal rehabilita- 
tions, and pictures of animals, both dead and 
alive washed up on shore (called “strandings”). 
The ORCCAMM staff of students, volunteers 
and scientists from Peru’s leading universities, 2 x 7 
are constantly patrolling the coasts, record- Dolphin stranding on the Peruvian coast. This dolphin was probably attacked by a shark, although many are 
ing sightings of murine mammals, testing injured or killed by buman interaction. 
the ocean water for microbes and pollution, 
counting the number of beached animals and 
documenting the cause when found dead. 
Unfortunately the majority of dead mammals 
show signs of wounds inflicted by humans, 
something the group tries to fight with edu- 
cational programs aimed toward those who 
work near or on the ocean. ORCCAMM’s 
study of strandings has helped it to teach 
people about the dangers that threaten sea 
mammals, how to handle marine mammal 
encounters and what to do when encounter- 
ing a sick or injured animal. ORCCAMM has 
launched special educational programs that 
target fishermen (whose fishing nets inadver- 
tently kill sea lions and seals) and the children 
of these fisherman as well. 

Aside from research and data collection, 
ORCCAMM is proud to be the first orga- 
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and re-release a marine mammal into the 
wild. ORCCAMM runs a unique Stranding 
Network with a twenty-four hour hotline. 
People encountering a marine animal can call 
in and get advice from the specially trained 
staff. ORRCAMM can respond to emergen- 
cies with medical assistance, and take quick 
action to rehabilitate injured animals. This 
aspect of ORCCAMM is truly impressive, as 
a great deal of time and energy is needed to 
nurse a wounded sea otter or sea lion back to 
health. If any organization is equipped to deal 
with research, publication, educational cam- 
paigns and rehabilitation, it is ORCCAMM. 
Tt has worked hard to establish itself as a 
legitimate, scientific based non-profit orga- 
nization in Peru, and throughout the world. 
While the world cannot be changed in a day 
or even a few years, it looks like ORCCAMM. 
is being very successful at what it does. 

What can you do to help? Anyone inter- 
ested in doing research or willing to clean 
up and conserve marine mammal habitat 
is welcome to join the ORCCAMM team. 
Simply download the volunteer application 


Educating 
local 
lifeguards 
about the 
hazards of 
fishing nets, 
and what 
to do with 
stranded 
marine 
mammals, 


on ORCCAMM!’s website: www.orccamm. 
org. Or, email Carlos Yaipen Llanos for more 
information at info@orccamm.org. Become 
part of this dedicated group that’s improving 
life for marine creatures and people all over 
the world. 


€ LA VEGA 
—s 


Fenny de Leeuw & Dan 
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The first sucessful rescue, rebabilitation and 
reinsertion of two sea ions, Oscar and Nicolas, in Pera, 
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Grimaldo del Solar 469 - Miraflores 
Lima - Peru 
Teléfono: (511) 242-7763 
http://www.idiomasperu.com 
elso]@idiomasperu.com 


The adventure begins where 
the Amazon is born. 


— Protecting the environment 
since 1975 


— Member of the International 
Ecotourism Society 


9.0% SAE member discount 


www. wneotropicaladventures. com 
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Amazon Explorama Lodges 


Amazon Canopy Walkway SPECIALS 
Explore Explorama’‘s Private Amazon Rainforest Reserves and 
experience the Amazon Canopy Walkway 
Choose between the: 


Rustic Comfort of 
Explorama Lodge _|/ayay|Ceiba Tops Luxury Lodge! 


4 days 3)nights US$448:00//'5 days 4 nights US$535.00 (min. 02 people) 
lorama.com amazen@explorama.com 


‘Cultural ‘\ Survival 


Tips and Notes 


Funny Money 


The other day at the Lima Clubhouse, we 
received a s/.100 counterfeit bill—a rather 
unusual donation from a member who fell vic- 
tim to a scam involving counterfeit currency in 
Piura. His experience reminds us that even the 
most seasoned traveler is not immune, especially 
after crossing the border into another country. 
According to the Banco Central de Reserva del 
Peru, the number of counterfeit bills in  circula~ 
tion has grown 989% since 1994. If you're travel- 
ing in Peru, odds are that you'll come across one 
at some point. Here's how to detect a fake bill: 
Feel the paper. A genuine bill has a slightly 
rough surface. The fake will be smooth- 
er and a bit thicker than a real one. 
Look inside. The authentic currency will have 
a thin strip inside the bill with the words ‘Peru 
100’ repeated, and a watermark of the per- 
son's face that appears printed on the outside. 
Look at the iolegine dots. The real thing 
will have small dots in a hexagonal shape. On the 
counterfeit bill, the dots may be rounder and 
assymetrical. Examine the ink. The denomina- 
tion number that runs up the right side of the bill 
will be shiny and luminescent on valid currency. 
Furthermore, don’t accept bills (even real 
ones) that are torn or excessively worn. 
For more information, visit www.berp.gob pe. 


A Loaf of Bread, a 
Glass of Wine... 


‘There's no denying that drinking a fine glass of 
wine can be one of life's greatest pleasures, but 
don’t let daunting prices deter you from sam- 
pling some of the better vintages out there. The 
decreased value of the Argentine peso has spurred 
on a traditionally lagging Argentine wine indus- 
try, increasing its ability to foray into interna- 
tional markets. Whereas Chilean and Australian 
wines once edged out the Argentine competition, 
a favorable exchange rate has allowed Latin 
America’s second largest country to gain a foot- 
hold in the global arena. And its only gettin 
better. Improved production methods have cul- 
tivated anal refined the quality of the product, 
enticing foreign oenophiles in search of palatable 
wines at palatable prices. For those who are 
devoted to getting the most out of their wine dol- 
lar, but intimidated by an overwhelming selection 
of Cabernets, Carmenéres, and lonnays, a 
safe bet is to go with a bottle of Malbec, one of 
serene trademark reds. Grown in the region 
of Mendoza, the rich and fruity Malbec is quickly 

wing ‘out of obscurity and into the develop- 
Se et of affordable, high quality wines. 

ile perhaps not as well-known to the casual 
drinker, it’s certainly worth a taste. So why wait? 
Indulge yourself. 
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True Story: Scammed 
in Santa Cruz 


We were strolling around Santa Cruz one 
Sunday morning after Christmas. Everyone was 
at Mass, and socializing in the plaza hadn't begun 
yet. We stopped near the plaza to take a photo. A 
man approached. Taking photos of most build- 
ings was illegal. Why? Because some might have 
government offices. 

This seemed plausible. We'd been to Indonesia 
and knew you had to be careful. The man also 
produced his Policia Especial card. He asked to 
see our passports. We only had photocopies on 
us. These weren't good enough, he said. It would 
be necessary for us to go to our hotel so he could 
check the originals. There had been some prob- 
lems. He wasn’t in uniform, but hey, thats not 
what undercov- 
er police usually 
wear, 

So he hails a 
taxi (a white taxi) 
and demands we 

ecin. We resist. 

le’s very asser- 
tive. A taxi stops. 
‘The man flashes 
his card at the 


taxi” we get 
into looks like a 
taxi. It has the 
usual markings 


scrB7232K ) 


and a radio. Later on we come to know that white 
taxis, for some reason, are extremely rare. Ninety 
percent of the population is driving around in 
shiny 4x4’. Amazing! 

En route to the hotel our “cop” claims he inves- 
tigates drug trafficking, He shows us articles about 
gringos smuggling Cocaine and tells us about all 
the false passports around. He sniffs our photo- 
copies several times. 

‘The “officer” orders the cab to stop several 
times while we're going to the hotel. This seems a 
litle strange. We comment that the hotel is only 
a few blocks away, but he says that taxis always 
go this way. This does sound plausible as well. It 
always takes longer than you expect to get any- 
where because of all the one-way streets. 

Still in the car, the “officer” rummages through 
all our belongings, looks at passports, Biicks 


money, examines credit cards and sniffs. He 
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Sept. 7-14 The Coast (La Ruta del Sol) 
Nov. 23-30 The Sierra (Tour de Banos) 
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r | Rt Upsoming Tours: 
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checks absolutely everything in great detail, all the 
time saying, “What else, what else?” We empty 
our pockets. He pats me around the waist to see if 
T'm hiding something. At this stage, I think it best 
to hand over the money in my bra. Then more 
sniffing. He checks my purse, David's wallet, our 
bags, belt, everything. When I ask him to return 
these items, he holds up a plastic bag saying, “See 
P'm putting it all in here.” 

Te getting all a bit scary. The car stops again. 
Suddenly, the “policeman” knots the top of the 
plastic bag, shoves it back at us, and starts yelling, 
“Bajo, Bajo, Bajo.” 

We're pretty confused. We ask for a reason. At 
this, he becomes aggressive. The taxi driver mean- 
while is quietly urging us to do what's demanded. 
So, I get out: David protests, but eventually he 
also is driven out. 

On the sidewalk I try to get the license plate 
number. Its covered up. We check the plastic bag. 
‘The money and everything else of value is gone. 

We go back to the hotel where the manager calls 
the police. At the police station we check the 
dreds of photographs on the wall. No one w 
to take down our report. A policeman says th 
come around the next day. They don’t. 1 was 
hoping that since someone was impersonating a 
police they'd get all fired up. They didn’t. I 
also figured they'd be able to find the car, bue no, 
they couldn't do that either. 

We were pretty spooked by the intensity of 
the whole thing, and upset because we felt we 
were reasonably travel-wise and fell for this scam 
anyway. 

If you're going to Santa Cruz, watch out! 
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trips in the Cordillera Blanca 
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Cyber Page 


Finding Pablo 


http://vww.neradadoc.org/index.php 

If you've ever commiserated with Pablo 
Neruda over a broken heart, patched up 
your pride with his mournful melodies or 
sent that lover packing while clutching 
his song of despair, you might be swayed 
by this. Stanford University in conjunc- 
tion with Chilean writer Isabelle Allende 
and various Neruda commissions have 
commemorated the 100™ anniversary of 
the poet's birth with the production of an 
English feature length film, Allende will 
be narrating the story of Neruda’s life, 
weaving together the poet, the politician, 
and the philanderer into a unique patch- 
work-documentary. The filmmakers have 
created a website to inform Pablo aficio- 
nados about the release date of the film, 
details about the undertaking, anniversary 
events, the project’s official newsletter, 
information on ways to become an official 
Pablo freak, etc. So go ahead, put down 
those tear-stained pages of poetry, and 
take a peek. 


Southern Comfort 


wwwilivinginlatinamerica.com 

If you’re thinking about living in Latin 
America, this blog might be for you. It's 
still very much a work in progress, but 
there’s info on all sorts of things, including 
business, economics, politics, technology. 
There's also a country-by-country listing 
with movie reviews and assorted features on 
culture and language. If you disagree with 
anything you find here you might want to 
start your own blog. There are other blogs 
listed on the website for India and other 
parts of the world, but we looked in vain to 
find a London blog. 
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APUS 


Googleito 


www.searchsystems.net/list 

Google.com is great and Yahoo.com isn't 
bad either. In fact, most of the search engines 
are good for finding some piece of informa- 
tion or another, but none of them are good 
for looking up your friend Cesar Alvarez in 
Bogota. 

On the other hand, here's a website that 
can do just that and even more. Need to 
figure out how to get around Buenos Aires 
by subway? Click here. What about Bolivia? 
How many members even knew that Bolivia 
had a Yellow Pages. Well, it does, and you 
can let your dedos do the walking. And there 
are more areas to search anything from 
Lost Art (where did I put that Kandinsky 
anyway?) to legal info in Colombia (e.g., 
citizenship, immigration, environmental law, 
international trade, etc.) There's even infor- 
mation on banks, aircrafts and more. 


Heavens Below 


http://www.corvus.com/con-page/con-sth. 
hum 

Irs truly shameful how little SAE members 
know about the Southern Constellations. 

‘The situation is worse than we thought. 
Some members even professed total igno- 
rance about the number of Southern constel- 
lations (32) and only a few could name them 
all. A disturbing number had never even 
heard of the Flying Fish, the Toucan, the 
Firebird, the Microscope, the Sea Serpent, 
the Swordfish, or even the splendid Clock. 

Well, there’s no longer an excuse. Click on 
this site for a listing of all the constellations 
of the southern hemisphere, plus the Large 
Magellanic Cloud in Dorado and the Small 
Magellanic Cloud in Tucana. A thorough 
knowledge of the heavens befits every well- 
educated member of SAE. 


Ganador del XNIX TROFEO 
INTERNACIONAL 

DE TURISMO HOSTELERIA 
¥ GASTRONOMIA 2004, 
Madrid, Espasa. 
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Welcome to your 


® Spacious single, ™ Private bathroom oie 


double and triple atalovebiew 
guest rooms 


‘ = Telephone 
™ Continental 
breakfast = Pets welcome 
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www.geocities.com/devillehotel/inicio.htm (303) 838-9412 _WWWPERUNATURE.COM 


RESERVA 
AMAZOMICA 


*TIKATERRA< 


"At last, a jungle lodge that combines comfort, 
exciting architecture and excellent food with a 
social and conservation ethic. One doesn't have to 
"rough it" to experience the wonders of the 
Amazon responsibly." 


Barton Lewis, National Geographic 
TRAVELER, 2002 


Andalucia 174 Lima 18 Pera central@inkaterra.com  www.inkaterra.com 
T.(51 1) 610 0404 F(51 1) 422 4701 1 - 800 - 442 5042 
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“Bring Momma’s Ciggies, Darling” 
Sure, babies talk babytalk, 
but a big boy fetches and strikes, 
preparing for his permanent 
portmanteau career as president- 
for-life of Guinea-Bissau 
and emeritus professor of Portuguese. 


Still, Momma smokes—stiffly starched, 
nails lacquered, hair layered, 

reclining (nearly unwrapped) on the sofa, 
highball clinking in her hand, 

while her son, a raving success, 

‘unhooks Sabrina’s corset 

in the palm-shaded parlor 

of that Brazilian plantation house. 


Out back, it’s 1868 and Confederate 
émigrés are whipping their slaves, 
the big black ones Momma 

decrees, as she sinks back down 
onto her bed of silken pillows 

and ponders another request 

for “a nice little kiss—right here.” 


Phil Tabakow 
RIO 
One may go on forever tall and tan, 
Young and slender, 


In this Procrustean bed of the beautiful, 


Of the lipo-sucked belly and buttock, 
‘The cellulite-stripped thigh, 
‘The enhanced breast and lip. 


Even an old guy, with nip and tuck, 

Can strut his mile of white sandy beach 
Looking like an athlete. 

‘There are more plastic surgeons working here 


Than in any city of the world. 
And in the favelas, it’s hard to look good 


Faye George 
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Barasana Jaguar 


dust left of the Southern Cross that wheels 
its way above the greenest fronds, the wave 
of parted canopy, a dappled hunter 

coughs silence on the forest floor. 


Tattooed light to dark, river wet, 

he climbs a strangler giant to lie 

and lick hide where, some say, 

spirit stars traced tapir, macaw, and monkey 
‘upon his kind-shaman. 


Sun-eyed and breathy among us, he drops, 
knots and curls like mist, 

like the smoke of a bright blaze in fine tinder 
driving slivers of fire between earth and 
heaven, 


Mary Milgram 


IT IS THE OCTAVE WONDER OF 
THE WORLD 


~from a Peruvian brochure 


It is Machu Picchu 

described by a writer who believes he writes 
English. 

‘Translations must be body into body as well 
as tongue into tongue, 

and even when the mind incubates twin 
languages, 

some sibling rivalry smites the junior. 
Perhaps he’s right, 

that above the Urubamba River 

come chords sung by ruins to the drifting 
llamas. 


Then also in woody cathedrals, 

amid the chapels of kneeling orchids and high 
ériffins overvined 

where windows stuffed with bracts 

pass light only, ethnocentrically, if it will tint 
toward green, 

the falsetto of Spanish imperialism lingers, 
‘There the remnants-to-be listen to Atahualpa's 


hymn— 

lying he is a Christian 

so he may fly to Quechua heaven. 

And then, garroted, the voice loses its 
register 

Just where the leaf-choked hills continue to 
echo it, 


‘The Spanish melted Incas to ingots; 
they bellowed their divine song. 


On peaks of unkempt turquoise, 

something of the past life-longs: 

mummies in the matinee sun, 

trapezoid apertures with no panes 

where we are serenaded at infrared-intimate 


angles, 

walled stones perfect like notes by Massenet 
notched into one another, 

villages unseen by marauding conquistadors— 
from the bow belly of a thousand events 

true or imagined, but unheard, 

the jungles arias soar sharp and tipped with 


poison, 
Edward Locke 
Reprinted from: Chachalaca Poetry Review 


Easter Island Foundation 


and 


The Rapa Nui Journal 


‘er Island? 


Traveling to Ea: 
Check us out! 


Visit our web site: 


www. islandheritage.org 
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News Shorts 


Big Pig 

They call it Guineazilla. 

In its day, eight million years ago, it 
was about the size of a Buffalo, six feet in 
length, four to five feet tall, and tipped the 
scales at twelve hundred and fifty pounds. 

Astonished scientists excavating brown 
shale and coal beds in northern Venezuela 
recently discovered fossil remains of this 
giant rodent. Researchers analyzing the 
remains of the creature have concluded it 
was ten times the size of the Capybara, the 
largest rodent that exists today, A Capybara 
weighs a mere hundred pounds. 

Guineazilla bears the scientific name, 
Phoberomys pattersoni, after professor 
Brian Petterson who conducted studies in 
the area in the 1970's. Scientists believe the 
monster Guinea pig lived among the reeds 
and grasses of a river system that fed into 
the Caribbean Sea. The region surround- 
ing the fossil discovery, Urumaca, some 
four hundred kilometers west of Caracas, is 
known to have produced other giant crea- 
tures in this period. Remains of the world’s 
largest turtle (nine feet long) were discov- 
ered there, along with some of the largest 
crocodiles known and lion-size marsupial 
cats. Fish, yet to be described, abounded in 
that age, some ten feet in length. 

For all its mammoth size the huge Guinea 
pig appears to have led a semi-aquatic exis- 
tence, spending some time in the water, 
some on land. Just like the Capybara. Its 
grinding teeth are evidence that the ani- 
mal dined on sea grasses that grew in the 
lagoons and inlets. 

Fossil discoveries have yielded a skel- 
etal structure that is almost ninety percent 
complete. In fact, scientists have known 
about the creature for several years, but 
they did not formally classify the creature 
until recently because they wanted to com- 
pare the newly discovered remains with 
a second specimen whose skull was more 
complete. 

Rodents appeared on the planet some 
forty to fifty million years ago and are 
now the most diverse group of mammals, 
encompassing more than two thousand spe- 
cies. Over forty percent of all mammals are 
rodents. Their size range is also dramatic, 
with the Capybara being ten thousand 
times larger than the Pygmy Gerboa. 
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So what happened to the monster Guinea 
pig? Scientists speculate it might have been 
wiped out by the lion-sized marsupial cats 
and other si s. Size comes 
Unless you inhabit a 
world of lethargic predators, you're slower 
than other creatures that want to eat you. 


Bad Blood 


A parasitic infection is threatening the 
United States blood supply. The disease, 
Chagas, is common in Latin America, It 
infects the blood and weakens the heart and 
intestines until they eventually explode. 

Chagas comes from bugs that live in 
thatched roofs. At night they drop down 
and bite sleeping people. The disease is 
most commonly found in rural areas from 
Southern Mexico to northern Chile but is 
almost unknown on Caribbean Islands such 
as Puerto Rico, Cuba or the Dominican 
Republic. 

But the infection is spreading not from 
bug bites but through transfusions of 
blood infected with the disease. In just one 
Bolivian city half of the blood supply was 
infected, even though Chagas is not com- 
mon there, 


Blood infected with Chagas is showing 
up in the United States. States attract- 
ing immigrants from Mexico and northern 
Chile have the highest percentage of infect- 
ed blood. In 1998 in Los Angeles the risk of 
contracting Chagas through infected blood 
was 1 in 5,400. In Miami it was | in 9,000. 
Across the United States the is only 1 
in 25,000. In Guadalajara, Mexico, by con- 
trast, the risk is a staggering 1 in 126. 

Currently there is no sure fire test to 
detect Chagas in blood. Worse, there is 
no effective treatment for it. Invariably, 
‘atal and the only effective treat- 
ment is a heart transplant. 

Screening for Chagas currently consists 
of asking blood donors if they have visited 
countries where Chagas is epidemic and 
whether they slept under thatched roofs. 

For now, none of the thrity odd tests used 
to screen blood for Chagas meet F.D.A. 
standards. Scientists hope to develop a 
reliable test that can be standardized and 
universally adopted before the infection 
spreads further. 


Bradt Travel Guides 


Far and away the best for South American explorers 


The Amazon 


Keuador 
and Bolivia 


i] Venezuela 7 


www.bradt-travelguides.com 


or contact us for a catalogue 
Bradt Travel Guides 


19 High Street, Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SL9 9QE England 
Tel: +44 1753 893444 Fax: +44 1753 892333 


Emai 


nfo @ bradt-travelguides.com 


South American Explorer 


SIMONE KLIASS is a perky 31-year-old 
with a degree in business administration. She's 
lived in Sao Paulo all her life and comes from 
a musical family, Her father is a washboard 
player and a founding member of Sio Paulo’ 
‘Traditional Jazz Band. Albums by artists like 
Milton Nascimento, Ray Charles, and Elis 
Regina fill her home. In 1997 she left a job 
at an advertising agency to pursue a career 
in acting. She landed a spot as VJ on CMT 
— Country Music Television. The channel even- 
tually changed its name, and its focus, but 
Simone stayed on. A year later, she was hired by 
another channel to host a weekly music program 
showcasing Brazil's Top 10 Videos. She trav- 
eled frequently, covering music festivals in the 
United States and Europe. Nowadays, she works 
as a reporter for TV Cultura. It’s not music, but 
she still enjoys a good gig when she can. The 
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best part is I get to go with her. She invites me 
along because she’s my wife. 


MUSIC MAN: (during a commercial break 
of Brazil’s prime-time soap opera Celebridades) 
‘You know, the other night a couple of Americans 
asked where they could go for good live music in 
‘Sao Paulo. I wasn't sure what to tell them. What 
would you have recommended? 


SIMONE: I guess it depends on what kind of 
music they’re into. My favorite place is Grazie 
a Dio. Good food and great jam sessions. We 
went there once, remember? The bar's up front 
~ that where the bands play and people flirt. The 
restaurant is in the back - very romantic. Grazie 
a Dio is a good place to recommend to people 
because whether you're alone, or with a date, 
you're in for a good time. 


GRAZIE A DIO 

Rua Girassol, 67 

Vila Madalena — (11) 3031-6568 

website: wurw.grazieadio.com.br 

Getting there: Take the subway to the Vila 
Madalena station, then a taxi. 

Cover charge: R$10.00 for men and women. 

The scoop: Live music from Tuesday to 
Sunday. Styles include MPB, Jazz, Black Music 
- often improvised. Doors open at 7 p.m. and the 
music starts at 10 p.m. If you're there for dinner, 
you won't be asked to pay a cover charge. 


FABIO MASSART is a lanky figure with the 
furrowed expression of a man who'd rather be 
left alone. He gets bothered a lot because he 
knows more about music than practically anyone 
else in Brazil. From 1991 to 2003 he was a VJ 
for MTV. Those who consider music a religion 
call Fabio “The Reverend”. During his decade at 
MTYV, Fabio interviewed bands from around the 
world, When U2 was in town, there was Fabio 
on TV chatting with Bono and Larry Mullen. 
He's hung out with REM, Rush, Sepultura - too 
many bands to mention ~ and the experience 


has turned him into a walking search engine 
of music data. His reason for leaving MTV? 
He's devoting himself to writing. His first book 
looks at the music scene in Bjérk’s Iceland. His 
forth-coming release is a collection of interviews 
recorded over the years. Fabio isn’t an easy guy 
to ent oe but he sometimes has lunch at 
a pay-| lo restaurant near Simone’s parents’ 
house. I ran into him there this week. 


MUSIC MAN: Hey Fibio, tudo bem? You're 
just the guy I needed to see. I've got a question 
for you: where do you go to hear good live music 
in Sio Paulo? 


90 Urbano... not far 
district. Lots of 
people. Great bands, You can’t go wrong there, 


ESPACO URBANO (or URBANO CLUB) 

Rua Cardeal Arcoverde, 614 

Pinheiros — Tel: 11-3085-1001 

‘website: www.urbanoclub.com.br 

ing there: Take the subway to the Sumaré 
station, then a taxi. 

Cover charge: R$30.00 for men and R$15.00 
for women. 

The scoop: Holds about 800 people. Looks 
a bit run down during the day, but it’s where 
those-in-the-know are said to hang out. If the 
wave has moved on by the time you get to Brazil, 
Vila Madelena is a just short ace away, 


MARCIO WERNECK is lead singer, instru- 
mentalist, and producer of the Sio Paulo band 
Caboclada. We met at a bakery this week, spe- 
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cifically so I could ask him about live music in 
Brazil. They've got some really good cappuccino 
at this bakery, so we talked for quite awhile. 


MARCIO: I started playing professionally 
back in 1987. The ‘80s were an important decade 
for Brazilian pop rock. That's when live music 
started to take off in Brazil. Remember the band 
Blitz? They were Brazil’s first big pop band. 
Radio stations played their music and pop rock 
began to sell. When I started out, there were a 
lot of live music venues in Sao Paulo. Today it’s 
harder for musicians to find a place to play. 


MUSIC MAN: Where does Caboclada play? 


MARCIO: We play everywhere. Our music 
mixes different Brazilian rhythms with styles 
like pop, punk, and reggae — so we can adapt our 
sound to different venues. We played ata gay bar 
recently, adding an electronic back beat to our 
standard set. It turned out to be a great show. 
We've played acoustically for senior citizens. 


We've even played for kids at a school. 


MUSIC MAN: You work on TV as well - 
T’ve seen the program where you travel around 
Brazil and study the culture of different regions. 
How did you get into that? And what city would 
you recommend for people who want to check 
out Brazilian music? 


MARCIO: Actually, music led to TV. I had 
long hair and someone heard about a studio 
that was looking for a rock-and-roll stereotype 
to shoot a TV commercial. I auditioned and got 
the part. I cut my hair later on, but kept doing 
commercials. That eventually led to programs. 
About your question... when foreigners talk 
about Brazilian music, they usually mean samba. 
But samba is just one of something like 60 dif- 
ferent Brazilian rhythms. Brazilian music has 
many influences — Portuguese, African, Dutch, 
even Arabic. One place you can go to get a sense 
of Brazil's musical variety is Recife. The city’s 
music scene has grown a lot in recent years. 
Another place is Cuiabé, near Bolivia. There 
you'll hear an Andean influence as well. 


MUSIC MAN: How about here in Sao Paulo? 
Asa musician, where do you go to hear good live 
music? 


MARCIO: Bambu Brasil, in Vila Madalena, is 
the kind of place you 
won't read about 
in guide books. It 
just reopened, after 
being closed for ten 
years. Caboclada 
used to play there 
in 1993 and ‘94. 
Its an excellent 
venue for Brazilian 
music. A lot of 
people talk about 
Blen Blen Brasil - a 
more popular club 
in Vila Madalena, 
But Bambu Brasil 
is where people 
who are ma into 
Brazilian music 
go for a good live 


show. 


NOTE: For information on Caboclada’s upcoming 
shows, visit their website www.caboclada.art.br. You 
can buy their latest CD (and other Brazilian music) 
at warw.submarino.com.br: 


BAMBU BRASIL 


Rua ina, 272 

Vila Madelena — Tel: (11) 3031-2331 

Getting there: Take the subway to the Vila 
Maddalena station, then a taxi. 

Cover charge: R$10.00 for men and women. 

The scoop: Brazilian music - forro, samba, 
reggae. Live music Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday starting at 10 o'clock. The bar is closed 
Saturday and Sunday for private events, The 
place is hard to find. Closely guarded secrets 
don’t have signs out front, or websites. Look for 
the number on the wall. The manager's name is 
Jason, so if you go, tell Jason Jason sent you. If 
the pee isn’t your style, not to worry. You're in 
the heart of Vila Madalena. Take a walk around 
~ there are many bars with live music nearby. 


Jason Bermingham works as a writer/musician 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. If you're ever in town, and 
enjoy Bob Dylan covers, send him an e-mail at 
jasonbermingham@uol.com.br. He'll set you up 
with a table at his next gig. 


Learn SPANISH in a very personal and fan 
atmosphere. Method highly recommended and 
very experienced teachers. From survival to 
high advanced level. One to one or small groups. 
Flexible schedules. Free salsa classes. Live with 

a very friendly family and practice your Spanish 


from the first day. Volunteer Work Program. 


3 locations: Cusco, Urubamba and Amantani 
(Lago Titicaca) 


Recommended by Lonely Planet, Footprint 
handbook, Let's Go 


Calle Garcilaso 265 ~ Of. 6 
CUSCO - PERU 
Phone & Fax: 0051 - 84 -226928 
E-mail: info@cuscospanishschool.com 
‘www.cuscospanishschool.com 


South American Explorer 


Peru/Cusco 


ANDINA fap TRAVEL a. 
TREKS & ECO-ADENIURES ; 


Tour Operator - Peru 


© Alternative Treks 


Customized Travel Around Peru {55 


Plazoleta Santa Catalina 219 
TelFax: 51-84-251892 
andinatravel@terra.com.pe 
www.andinatravel.com 


Adver tn 


Calle Garcilaso 210, office 210 B 
Cusco - Peru 
Phone: (51 84) 247836 / 238245 
Fax: (51 84) 222535 
E-mail: contact@qente.com 
www.gente.com 


IN Q’ente 


Discount 
SAE members 


TREKKING 
<a trail to Machupicchu 


) 
Vilcabam d more.. 
RIVER RAFTING 
40 2 

CULTURAL TOL 


Everyday (4 days) , 
Short Inca Trail (2 day: 

Machu Picchu by Train 
Salkantay Trek (7 days)) 


Ausangate Circuit (6 or? day: 
Lares Valley (4 or 6 days), 


Adventures (Manu/ Tambopata 


Qua lity Adventure Tour Operator 


MEMBER OF AATC / AROTAC 


Whitewater Rafting co ee eae < 


Ne: 


Specialists in 

sy small groups treks 
® and tours in Peru 
ORGANIZED TOUR 
PACKAGES OF PERU 


t Oficially licensed 
Trek Operator 


Main Office: Calle Plateros 372, Plaza de Armas, Cusco - Perti 
Phone (+51-84) 221491 - Fax (+51-84) 261269 - Emergency Phone (+51-84) 9692984 
Website: www.andeanlife.com - email: andeanlifeO1@terra.com.pe 
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Eealosical Adventure Travel 


Weused the ly ee as meen the rainforest and ancient king - Ralting - Jungle Trips 


Trails as pathways to the past www. perurafting.com 
Troavhenite Vic chp echt / 3N - Apurinac River R cafting 4D/3N www. incatrailtomachupicchu.com 
Head Waters of the Amazon T ambopata River 1D/8N Sal endo Gina ii com 
Maru National Park 3D/7N = Nazca Lines:x lake Titicaca — Ji ungle Lodge Tel/Fax: 51-84-2 31-666 


We offer you exactly the same 
as the other Spanish schools. 
The difference is all profits from 
the Spanish school pay for the 
education and food of 16 
under-privileged children who 


BtishoulseilobLs youth program, Let your learning inspire a child! 


www.spanishcusco.com amigos@spanishcusco.com Zaguan del Cielo B-23 Cusco Pert Tel/Fax 0051 84 24 22 92 


vse"! om MANU 
With: ° In: 


World’s heritage site 


RAINFOREST SPECIALISTS J 
RESERVED ZONE FOR TEN LEARS 
Plateros 363 - Cusco - Peri 
Telf.: (51-84) 244751 
Fax: (51-84) 251872 
Email: MANUVILCA@terra.com.pe 
http://jwww.cbc.org.pe/manuvilca/ 


Calle Plateros 363 
Cusco - Per 


Traveller's Guide Books 


Bolivia - Lonely Planet 
Bolivia Handbook - Footprints 

Machu Piechu Guidebook 

Ciile Handbook - Footprint 

Ecuador and the Galapagos isiands 
(Cusco & the inca Tall Handbook - Footprint 
Chile Insight Guide 

‘Nicaragua Handbook - Footprints 
Galapagos islands 

Peru Handbook - Footprint 

‘Aagentina insight Guides 

Peru Insight Guides 

‘The Amazon ~The Bradt Travel Guide 
Bal Insight Guides 

Chile & Easter Island - Lonely Panet 
‘Argentina - Uruguay - Paraguay - Lonely Planet 
Peru LonelyPlanet 

Bail Handbook - Footprint 

Ciile Experience - Travel Guide 
Exploring Cusco - th Editon 

‘Colombia Handbook - Footprint 
Guatemala Guide 

Mexico Handbook Footprint 

Bai Guidebook - LonelyPlanet 
Ecuador & Galapagos Handbook - Fooprint 
‘South America on a Shoestring 

Costa Rica Gulde: The Open Road 

Costa Rca Handbook - Footprint 

Costa ica - Moon Handbooks 

South American Handbook 2003 - 

Meco and Cental America Fotprint 
Venezuela Fooprnts Handbook 
Venezuela Insight Guide 

Ecuador & Galapagos - Insight Guide 


Fold Guides - Natural History - Wife 
Bid of Colombia 

Galapagos Wile 
Galapagos Natural History 
Willowers ofthe Cora Blanca 

Birds of Ecuador (2-volume st) 

A Field Guide to the Bids of Peru 

Where to Walch Birds in Cental America 
Wilde of the Galapagos 
Birds of Venezuela 

‘In Amazonia - A Natural History 

Cusco andthe Sacred Valle ofthe Incas 
“Common Bids of Amazon, Ecuador 
‘Tropical Mexico: Ecotravellers’ Wide Guide 
Ste Guide: Costa Rica Bing 

Birds of Southern SA and Antartica 

Birds and Mammals of Coastal Patagonia 
Common Birds o Amazonian Ecuador 
Fed Guide to the Birds of Machu Pichu 
Neotopical Rainforest Mammals 

Eouador and Galapagos: Ecotavelrs Gude 


History and Culture 
Waris ofthe Couds 
The Conguest ofthe Incas 


$16.95 


$110.00 


$58.00 
$17.95, 
$17.95 
$52.00 
$16.95 
$18.00 
$28.95 
$26.95 
$1750 
$22.95 
$70.50 


$24.95 


$28.95 
$22.00 
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Apus & Incas $10.00 
‘Nazca Lines $1200 
Between the Lines. $37.95 


The White Rock An Exploration ofthe inca Heartland $25.95 


Brazil Reader $21.95 
‘Tough the Braziian Wideress $1895 
‘Argentina Reader $21.95 
Los Chachapoya $1950 
“Machu Picchu, The Sacred Center” $1550 
Forgotten Vicamba $30.00 
‘Machu Picchu Historical Sanctuary $18.00 
‘Trekking and Climbing 

Peru 8 Bola - Trekking Guide $1695 
‘The Andes - A trekking guide $2595 


"Eouador, Peru § Bolivia - The Backpackers's Manual” $16.95 


‘The Andes - A guide for cmbers $95.95 
Ecuador: A Climbing Guide $15.95 
‘Trekking inthe Patagonian Andes $1695 
Bolva: A Cimbing Guide $15.95 
‘Aconcagua A climbing guide $15.95 
ikingBackpackng inthe Venezuelan Andes $800 
Chile & Argentina Trekking Guide $1695 
Trekking in Bova $1595 
(Cimbs of the Cortera Blanca $2395 
“Adventure, Ficion and Miscellaneous” 

‘Where There Is No Doctor $17.00 
‘Where Women Have No Doctor $20.00 
‘An Odd Odyssey $1875 
Diving thr Latin America $22.95 
‘Wid Winds - Adventures inthe Highest Andes $18.9 
Corilera Huayhuash $14.00 
“Tambo: Lie in an Andean Vilage $1595 
Ling Poor $1695 
In Search of Robinson Crusoe $2295 
“Bugs, Bites & Bowls” $8.95 
Realm ofthe Incas $4200 
"Calendar, Magical Machu Pichu $6.00 
Language 

Breaking Out of Beginne’s Spanish $1595 
Piafquemos - Spanish FSI Course -one level $99.00 
Piatiquemos -Spanich FSI Course -2levels $179.00 
Piafquemas - Spanish FSI course-4leve's $969.00 
Plafquemos - Spanish FSI course -Blevels $699.00 
FS1Portuuese course level t-cassetes $225.00 
FSiPortuguese Course level 2-cassetes $285.00 


S| Portuguese Course - levels t-and 2 cassaties $445, 

FSI Portuguese course - levels 1 - CDs $225.00 
FSI - Spanish to Portuguese cassesttes $45.00 
FSI Spanish to Portuguese - CDs $59.00 
Beritz Portuguese for Travellers $495 
Quechua Phrasebook $3.95 
Brazilian Phrasebook - Lonely Planet $495 
Latin America Spanish Phrasebook $6.95 
Maya for Travelers $15.95 
‘Spoken Maya - cassette $12.95 


$17.95 


$179.00 


$17.95 
$14.95 
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‘Yossi Brain 
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Rid. Secor 

Forest Leighty 

Tim Burord - Sth Editon 
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David Werner 
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usco, Peru 


Procuradores St. #44, rt casa ELENA ee 
ayli fe ) Wil warmly welcome you and your family with our 
| comfortable commodities and fair price. All rooms 
Travel figency Cisco-Peu have private bathrooms with 24 hr. hot water and | | 
Professional, Certified Inka Trail peri : ee Re lore eck tee hat dfn | 
'® Highly Recommended by SAE Members | We are located just in the historical town center | 
© Knowlelgable Enigish Speaking Guides 7: (51-84) 224-002 | nextto the SAE Club House. 
© Excellent Equipment, Nutrtiis Meals & Happy Porters | Casa Elena, calle Choquechaca 162, San Blas, 
<2 Sial Groups: 10 pax (larger by arrangement) 4/2 days PPP ean eae tony CUSCO 
— @ Also alternative:treks: Choquegiiirao, Ausangate, i ee satan ee m 
dl ter | 
we ae Ht you inform us of your flights arrival, we will be 
i | happy to pick you up at the airport for free. 


EXPLORERS INN 


‘TOURISM « RESEARCH « CONSERVATION 
~ We will give you a story to tell" 


NINOS HOTEL 


* 2 times nominated as one of 
the best 2* hotels in Cusco 
* Recommended by Let's Go 
Lonely Planet and others 
* Breakfast with home made 
bread in our sunny courtyard 
* All profits go to our child-aid 
projects in Cusco 
The ONLY lodge inside 


Calle Meloc 442 - Cusco : : the Tambopata National Reserve 
in the Peruvian Amazon. 


Tel. 084-231424 ninoshotel@terra.com.pe www.ninoshotel.com safaris@amauta.rcp.net.pe 
www.explorersinn.com 


D N R > Quality Adventure Tour Operator 


> Small groups, personalized service 


> Excellent team of professional guides 


> Officially licensed Inca Trail Operator 2003 


OUR TREKS? Inca Trail, Sakantay, Ausangate, 
Lares Valley, Choquequirao 


Choquequirao to Machupicchu, 


OUR  Vilcabamba-Espiritu Pampa to Machu 


EXPEDITIONS > 


Hays 
“Inca RU Bk PERU PROYIDE AN Manu Reserved and Cultural Are 


UNFORGETTABLE GLIMPSE a THE Puerto Maldonado, 
ALOST JUNGLE TRIPS > Tambopata-Candamo and 


Bahuaja-Sonene Reserved Areas 


River Rafting, Horse Riding, Mountain 
Climbing, Alternative Tourism programs, 


Ayahuasca Therapy, Rappelling Adve ntureiTout 


For those who dare to face their dreams, 
of experience we invite you to join us in 
this unique adventure, hike in the Andes 
ee and enjoy the pristine rainforest. 


~ Tambopata / rainforest 
- Pongo de Mainique 

Cultural tours: - Machupicchu day trips 
-Colea Canyon 
Lake Titicaca 

Others: ~ Specialist on airfares 
inbetween the country 

~ Hotel reservations 


~ Authorized Inca Trail Tour Operator 
-Mollepata / Salkantay 
- Ausangate Trek 
- Choquequirao 
-Vilcabamba / Espiritu Pampa 
- Cordillera Vilcanota 
Cordillera Blanca 
Jungle Trips :  - Manu Expeditions 
- DISCOUNT SAE MEMBERS - 


CALLE SUECIA N° 339 PI DE ARMAS - CUSCO PERU 


If you want to know the answers, and experience the wonders of 
the unspoilt tropical rainforest of MANU NATIONAL PARK, contact us 


74 wataral High 
Calle Plateros 360 Cusco - Peru / T: (51-84) 238323 / F: (51-84) 252696 


E-mail: pantiac@terra.com.pe —_-ihttp://www.pantiacolla.com 


Open 365 days a year, 7am to 11pm 


Miraflores 


Berlin (antes Castitay SA, 


renee 5 12°W Parque Kennedy at Esquina José Galvez, Lima, Peru 
> 444-5579 


“Excellent Peruvian coffee, teas, hot chocolate, and the best homemade cakes away from home.” 
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Motionsickness 


Tf you don't 
have it yet, 
you should. 


ww 


Motionsickness Magazine is the only magazine 
that covers the other side of travel: the ditty, 
uncomfortable, economic, political, artistic and 
even ctiminal side. 
www.motionsickmag.com 
Motionsickness Magazine 


‘THE OTHER SIDE OF TRAVEL 


15% SAE discount with card 


— Footprint Handbook, 4th edition 
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Corner Books 


DISCOVERING RUINS AND ROCK ART 


IN BRAZIL AND PERU 


By G. Cope Schellhorn 
Review by L.S. Smith 


DISCOVERING 


RUINS AND ROCK ART 


IN 
BRAZIL AND PERU 


G COPE SCHELLHORN 


Don’t be misled by the dry title. 
There's far more than rock and ruins 
in this lively account of explorations 
into South American Jungles. Add 
some colorful characters, humor, a lot 
of jungle exotica, more than a little 
danger, and even some foolhardiness. 
Then you've got G. Cope Schellhorn’s 
entertaining and smoothly written tale 
of his search for pre-incan ruins in an 
impossible location. 

It was Schellhorn’s intention to fol- 
low up on the work of French explorer 
Marcel Homet, who had written in 
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Sons of the Sun about his 
search for a lost city in the 
Amazon Basin. Homet was 
one of the few modern-day 
explorers to believe that evi- 
dence of lost cities, in the 
form of stacked or hewn 
stone, might be found in the 
Basin. The popular archaeo- 
logical view is that pre Incan 
people did not build with 
stone. 

“How interesting it would 
be,” Schellhorn writes, “If 
we could shake a little stuff- 
ing out of some of their 


‘ee separate occa- 
sions, in 1998 and 1999, 
Schellhorn organized, at 
considerable expense, expe- 
ditions into Amazonian Peru 
and Brazil. His seriousness 
is evident because he bore 
all of the costs himself. 

It is remarkable that 

Schellhorn, a retired English 
professor, was in his late fif- 
ties when he left the comforts 
of his home in a Wisconsin 
apple orchard to set off for 
the unfriendly jungle to draw his own 
conclusions abate what kind or people 
might have lived there long ago and 
what they might have left behind. 
For the armchair traveler, the book 
offers glimpses of lush scenery and 
rare animal and insect life. For the 
hardy sorts, who might actually want 
to get their feet, and more, wet in 
the jungle, there is solid practical 
advice from Schellhorn about what he 
learned. 


Latin Rhythms by Miguel Castro y su 
Amigos 
ltem # 4529 $13.00 [Non-members $15.00] 
World Famous Miguel Castro presents a wide variety 
of sounds and musical styles from the Americas, An 
excellent collection of Solca, Samba, Candombe, 
Bossa Nova, Cumbia, and more, 


MUSIC FROM 
| SGUTH BRAZIL. f 


Music from South Brazil by Aldeia 
dos Anjos 
Item # 4530 $13.00 [Non-members $15.00] 
This talented group recorded this CD to preserve and 
spread Gaucho music and culture. Listen to authentic 
Gaucho music such as Balaio, Chico Sapateado, and 
others, A fine example of the rich and beautiful Gaucho 


tradition, 


Train Songs fo 
VENEZUEL J 


Traditional Songs from Venezuela de 
Norte a Sur by Alma Llanera 

Item #45313 $13.00 [Non-members $15.00] 

You want traditional songs from Venezuela? You got 
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them—Alma Llanera, Machachita Sabanera, Madrugada 
Llanera, Zumba Que Zumba and other unforgettable 
pieces, 


Alpamayo: Magic and Flutes from the 
Andes 
Item #4520 $13.00 [Non-members $15.00] 
The haunting sounds of the Andean flute are collected 
here in an unusually inspired selection. Some of the 
finest Andean flute music available anywhere by a rare 
group of gifted musicians. 


Sacambaya de Bolivia en el Alma de 


Jos Andes 
Item #4532 $14.00 [Non-members $16.00] 
The rich musical and cultural history of Bolivia finds 
expression in this splendid musical collection recorded by a 
group of outstanding Bolivian musicians and composers. A 
treat for lovers of Andean rhythms. 


Best of Carnival in Rio 
ltem #4526 $13.00 [Non-members $15.00] 
There's no Carnival like Rio Carnival with its incomparable 
color, throbbing music, intoxicating dance and stunning 
floats, This CD captures the great music of this world 
famous festival. 


Chile: Atacama to Cape Horn 
{tem #4521 $13.00 [Non-members $15.00] 
A delightful compilation of musical gems that does justice 
to all of Chile's magnificent and diverse musical ons 
‘Twenty-two selections on this CD include: La Noche Bella, 
Vals a Mi Padre, A La Mar Fui a Naranjas, Morena Ingrata. 


Fiesta Latina 
Item #4524 $13.00 [Non-members $15.00] 
There's a reason why Latin music is sweeping the world, 


And you'll know why when you listen to this selection of 
fifteen musical pieces, Fiesta Latina is a fiesta of Latin 


thythms. 


Gl. CONDOR PASA "N 


El Condor Pasa 
Item #4522 $13.00 (Non-members $15.00] 
Yes, this superb selection includes El Condor Pasa. 
But, only because it's so maddeningly popular. Don't be 
put-off. There are other treasures you've probably never 
heard and who hasn't heard of the musical genius of 
Joel Francisco Perri? 


Samba Bossa do Brazil 
Item #4523 $13.00 [Non-members $15.00] 
If you haven't Samba Bossa Do Brazil, you don't know 
what you've been missing, Brazilian music at its best, 
by the world-renowned Grupo Bahia, Play this CD and 
you'll think you're there, 


Salsa Salsa Salsa 
Item #4525 $13.00 [Non-members $15.00] 
Hf you Jove Hungarian chamber music, you just might 
not love this CD, It's all Salsa, no Tango, no Bossa 
Nova, no Fugues, Sonatas, or Waltzes. Just Salsa and 
more Salsa! Still if you like Salsa, maybe that's all you 
want. 


Brasileirinho 
Item #4528 $18.00 (Non-members $20.00} 


If you're familiar with the captivating talent of Maria 


Bethania, you don't need us to tell you this CD is a 
bargain at any price. Maria is a jewel in the dazzling 
richness of Brazilian music. 


Tango Argentino 
Item #4527 $13.00 (Non-members $15.00) 
It might take two to Tango, but it takes only one 
moment to buy this CD. In our humble opinion, a better 
collection of Tango music is hard to find outside of 
Buenos Aires, and maybe even there. 


MP Calenders ~ still on sale 
Thirteen absolutely stunning color photos of the Incan 


aerie plus a little numbered box for each of the three 
hundred sixty-six days in 2004. A photographic work of 
art! Order now! 


tem #112 $5.00 [Non-members $6.00] 


communities in Peru, 
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S@eCciO 
ADVENTURES 


| 
Helping Peruvian families while you travel 


We provide short duration adventure treks that help 
improve the basic living conditions of families and 


For more information contact us at info@socioadventures.com or 


Build a cooking stove for a 
Peruvian family 


5 Day Adventure Trek 
visiting the highland 


villages in northern Peru 


visit our \ 


site www.socioadventures.com 
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Classifieds 


Peru 
HOTELS & LODGING 


EXPLORER'’S HOUSE - Friendly and safe place with 
family atmosphere. Free breakfast, kitchen facilities, hot 
water 24 hours, English spoken, TV, cable and mov- 

ies, Spanish lessons. Address: Av. Alfredo Leon 158, 
Miraflores. 15 mins walk from SAE. Only $5 per night. Tel. 
(+51-1)241,5002 E-mail: explorers_house @ yahoo.com. 
s or go to: www.geacities.com/explorers_house (NOTE: 
underscore bw, Explorers and House) 


PENSION JOSE LUIS, Miraflores/Lima. Very friendly 
English speaking owners. Cozy rooms in a private home, 
located minutes away from central Miraflores, Cooking 
facilities, rooms with private bath, hot water 24 hours, 
cable TV, Phone and fax available, safe box, luggage 
storage, book exchange, free internet, helpful information 
to our guests, SAE member price is $9/person (private 
room, including breakfast), SAE member price is $7/per- 
son (share room, including breakfast) Capacity 27 rooms, 
100 persons (airport service US$10 from one to three 
persons) Francisco de Paula Ugarriza 727, San Antonio 
Miraflores, Tel: (511) 444.1015, Fax: (511)446.7177 Email: 
hsjluis @terra.com,pe Webpage: www.hoteljoseluis,com 


APARTEMENTOS MODERNOS: Situated smack between 
the beaches and the mountains, spectacular views and 
comfortable furniture. 20% SAE member discount. Jack 
and Jill Tele. 123-4567 


HOSTEL DE LAS ARTES, Central Lima. Dutch owned, 
from $5,00, near SAE, airport pick-ups. Jr Chota 1460, 
Lima, Tel:511,433.0031 artes @terra.com,pe, Hostel de las 
Artes - Central Lima, Dutch owned, from $5, old restored 
mansion, airport pick ups. Jr. Chota 1460, Lima. Tel (+51- 
1)433,0031 http://arteswelcome.tripod.com 


APARTMENTS for Rent. Cusco. Irish owned, old colonial 
house, fully furnished, Cable TV, heating, kitchen, garden, 
5 minute walk from main square, nightly or monthly rates, 
inquire at Paddy Flaherty's Irish Pub. Calle Triunfo 124 ask 
for Gary. 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado, Peru. Over 595 species of birds, 1200+ but 
terflies, 149 dragonflies. For Information and reservations, 
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contact Peruvian Safaris, Alcanfores 459, Miraflores, Lima. 
Tel:(511)447.8888 Fax (511) 241.8427 http://peruviansafa- 
ris.com/ E-mail: safaris@amauta.rop.net,p 


INTERNSHIP/VOLUNTEER 


‘Anybody looking for an internship? The SAE, Lima, now 
runs a successful internship program. Why not earn aca- 
demic credits with us here in Peru? Combine the excite- 
ment of traveling with the wonder of leaning. Contact us for 


further details at limaclub @saexplorers.org 


RESTAURANTS, BARS, ETC. 


CAFE Z Fresh coffee, hot chocolate, and tea, Homemade, 
delicious cakes and pies. Great atmosphere. Esq Jose 
Galvez, Miraflores, Tel: 446 5922, 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


Neotropical Adventures — Customized Adventure Trips: 
climbing, trekking, overland 4x4, expedition support. 5% 
discount for SAE Members. Tel: +51-1-445.1286 E-mail 
info@neotropicalperu.com or go to www.neotropicaladven- 
tures.com 


‘Trujillo - Visit nearby archaeological sites: Huaca de 

ta Luna, Chan Chan, El Brujo, City tours, Huanchaco 
surf beach, night life and local cuisine, Contact English 
speaking & experienced guide Laura Duran for tours, 
accommodation, general travel tips and advice for Peru. 
Also available as Tour leader / coordinator, E-mail: 
lauraduran@ yahoo.com. Tel +51-44-281.590 or Cell: +51- 
44-9595.935 


Fertur Peru —Tour and travel agent in downtown Lima & 
Miraflores, Tourist information, package tours, international 
and domestic flights, excursions, reconfirmations. Great 
prices and student discounts, English spoken. Close to 
Plaza Mayor in Lima Tel: +51-1-427-1958 or in Miraflores 
near SAE, on Schell 485, Tel: +51-1-445-1974 Web:http:// 
ferturperu.tripod.com E-mail: fertur@terra.com.pe 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu National Reserve. Visit 
‘one of the worlds most fascinating natural reserves, Five, 
seven, and nine day tours leaving from Cusco almost dally. 
Quality guides, English spoken, friendly service, Email 
wwwpantiacolla.com Phone (51.84)238.323, 


SOCIO ADVENTURES - We get you inside a local 
Peruvian house to build a cooking stove for a family. 
Our trekking and culture adventure will give you the 
opportunity to improve the living conditions of a local 
family while you travel. info@socioadventures.com www. 
socioadventures.com 


RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS - Manu Reserve. Catering 
to research, educational and travel groups. Cusco office: 
Turfino 350. Tel: 084.23.2772. Lima office: Aramburu 166 
4B Tel: 01.421.83 

USA Toll Free: 877-905-3782 www.PeruNature.com 


PEDAL PERU/MOUNTAIN BIKE ADVENTURES - one to 
21 day mountain bike adventures in the Peruvian Andes: 
and Amazon, and Bolivia. Best equipment/bikes, knowl- 
edgeable guides, impeccable organization, and awesome 
routes! Huaraz based. Web page; www.pedalperu.com 
e-mail: pedalperu@ hotmail.com U.S.A. phone 1-800-708- 
8604 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


HUANCAYO, Peru — Katia Cerna Rivera, friendly, experi- 
enced, college educated teacher and guide. Homestays 
with mom, Huancavelica 612, email: katiacerna@ hotmail. 
com, tel: (51-06) 422-5392, (ITC-74) 


Arequipa- Learn Spanish and volunteer! Contact English 
speaking professional Antonio Martinez for Spanish 
Language Tuition and volunteer placement. Also available 
for personalized tours including local cuisine, city and 
country tours and general travel advice in the region. E-mail: 
antoniomartinezllosa @ hotmail,comTel +51-54-212916 


CAMPING & CLIMBING GEAR: 


Altamira Trading - Camping and climbing gear, 
backpacks, sleeping bags, stoves, etc all avail- 

able, 5% Discount for SAE members. Address: Arica 
880, Miraflores, Lima, Tel, +51-1-445.1286 E-mail; 
altamira@terra.com.pe 


Ecuador 
HOTELS & LODGING 


QUITO. LA CASA SOL. (Lodging) Enjoy our hospital- 
ity and warm family environment. Central location in 
new town, quiet rooms: singles, doubles, suites. 10% 
Discount for SAE members. Calama 127 & Ave. 6 de 
Diciembre. Telf: (5932) 223 0798. Fax: (5932) 222 3383. 
info@lacasasol.com, www.lacasasol.com 


OTAVALO. Las Palmeras Inn's garden cottages are a 20 
minute downhill walk to Otavalo’s markets, Each cottage 
has a private bathroom, livingrom with fireplace and patio 
with startling mountain views. Single/double occupancy 
with breakfast, $30 ($30/$40, 2003). www.ecuadorexplorer. 
com/laspalmeras. Reservations, palmeras @cusin.com.ec, 
tel: (593) 692-2607 (ITC-72) 


THE GUEST HOUSE — Strategically located between 
colonial and modern Quito, with magnificant views of the 
Andean Mountain Range. We offer fully furnished rooms 
with private bathrooms, Living room, fireplace, TV, tele- 
phone, equipped kitchen, inside patio, laundry area. Ideal 
for long stays. Weekly and monthly discounts. Visit our 
web: www,tours-unlimited.com or write us: marcoatm@hoy. 
net, Phone (24hrs) 593-22-222-564. Address: Julio 
Castro 379 y Valparaiso, Quito, Ecuador 


CASA VICTORIA ON THE BEACH AT PLAYAS. Tranquil 
village 90km from Guayaquil. Retreat for writing and other 
art or self-exploration, Various types of Accomodation, 
Private or Shared. Discount for SAE Members. Contact 
Victoria in the USA (510) 594-9987 or Cell Phone 097- 
209-649 or e-mail bain1 @mindspring.com 


LANGUAGE 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSONS. Recommended profes- 
sional Spanish teacher with ten years of teaching experi- 
‘ence. She speaks English and German. Reasonable 
prices. You can live with her in her house. Contact: Lic, 
Mariana Gonzalez P. Tel: (593-2) 234-9355 spanishteache 
tmariana@yahoo.com or aventour@pi.pro.ec 


QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL In the heart of 
the Old Town. Competitive rates. Professional staff, 
Experienced hosting families. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Venezuela 1129 Y Olmedo. Tel.: (593-2) 228-6930. 
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www.geocities.com/quitoantiguo_spanishschool. 
quitoantiguo@ yahoo.es 


RUMINAHUI SPANISH SCHOOL: One-to-One lessons 
with professionals for $5/hour in friendly atmosphere. 
Outings, Family Stay, Volunteer Work. www.rumieduca- 
cion.com. 10% discount for SAE members. 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


www.ecuadorexplorer.com - the finest and best prepa- 
ration for an Ecuador trip. (ITC-72) 


MOGGELY CLIMBING. Best service and price with 
certified guides. Recommended by SAE. 10% discount 


for SAE members. Tel: (592-2) 255-4984. www.moggely. 


com or www.galapagosspecialists.com. 


AL SAFARITOURS. Jeeps for adventures. Custom- 
made expeditions or join one of our groups for hiking, 
camping, etc. Ecuador's biggest and best climbing 
company. Full logistical support for your own expedi- 
tions, Tel. 1-800-434-8182 or (593-2) 255-2505 or (593- 
2) 220-426, E-mail: admin @safari.com.ec. Web: www. 
safari.com.ec. 


RESTAURANTS 


MONGO'S MONGOLIAN BARBEQUE. All you can eat 
hot buffet 50% off for SAE Members. $0.99 Cocktails. 
Calama E5-10 & Juan Leon Mera, Quito. Reservations 
Telf.: 255-6159. 


EL CAFECITO - Quito & Cuenca - Warm and inviting 
cafefhostal. Serving breakfast, light meals, full bar and a 
selection of homemade desserts. 

Quito Tel (02)223-4862 Cuenca Tel: (07)832-337 www. 
cafecito.net 


ETCETERA 


The Center for the Working Girl (CENIT) needs volunteers 


and sponsor parents for working and street children in Quito, 


Ecuador. Please visit CENIT at wwwcenitecuador.org 


Other Countries 
TOURS 


RUTAHSA ADVENTURES: Over thirty years experience 
in unbelievably colorful Guatemala. Offering unusual excur- 
sions and also services for independent travelers in Peru, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela and Guatemala. Visit http:// 
www.tutahsa,com or contact Dr. Ric Finch, 299 Allen Hollow 
Rd., Cookeville, TN 38501 (931) 520-7047 (IT-75+) 
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BRAZIL RAINFOREST, Scottish & Brazilian family- 
run riverboat tours and Amazon Rainforest Jungle Lodge 
featuring trekking, canoeing, fishing, wildlife, Indigenous 
Peoples and home cooking. (swallows @internext.com.br). 
Visit www.swallowsandamazonstours.com or call 508 255 
4794 in the USA. (ITC-734) 


OTHER 


Correspondant sought: Would like to correspond with 
fellow SA travelers. Retired. Into Pre-Colombian artifacts, 
Spanish, Latin Music, Tango, Vais Criollo. “Been there, 
done that” in Quito, Iquitos, Arequipa, Rio, B.A., Antigua. 
Focus now on re-visiting Lima and a first look at La Paz. 
Write to: POB 20021, Castro Valley, CA 94546-8021. (IT-73) 


ECOLOGICAL ADVENTURES 


that 
years 


you 


manuadventures@terra.com.pe 
www.manuadventures.com 


LEARN SPANISH FAST !! 


Academi fel 


Wnocmme nic ang 
de € | 


ec f& Sarpane! 


* GROUP OR PRIVATE CLASSES 
* ALL AGES AND ALL LEVELS 


* HOMESTAY OPTION 


* AFTERNOON ACTIVITIES INCLUDED 


| QUITO - ECUADOR 


Calle José Queri 2 y Granados 


www.latinoschools.com 


* WALKING CITY TOUR 
* VOLUNTEER WORK 


CUSCO - PERU 


Av. Sol 580 
Telf.: (51-84) 243 364 
Fax.: (51-84) 225 235 


* FREE DANCE CLASSES 


* COLLEGE CREDITS AVAILABLE 


ECUADOR - PERU - BOLIVIA 


Your open door 
to learning Spanish ! 


SUCRE - BOLIVIA 


Dalence 109 y Nicolas Ortiz 
Telefax.: (591 4) 64 60537 


info@latinoschoools.com 
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Membership categories 


SINGLE RATE COUPLE RATE. 

Q Regular US $50 O Regular US $80 
Contributing US $80 Q Contributing US $125 
Q Supporting US $150 O Supporting US $225 
Q Life US $750 Q Life US $1,150 
Afterlife US $7,500 O Afterlife US $10,000 
Subscription 1 year ($22) 2 years ($35) 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership dis- 
counts or use of club services. Members/subscribers 
outside the US please add US $10 (US $7 Canada) 
for magazine postage. 


Make checks payable to South American Explorers. 
You may also fax your renewal to 607-277-6122 or 
renew online at www.saexplorers.org. 


Q Sign me up for FREE monthly e-newsletter, 


Postage and Handling , 


DOMESTIC ORDERS 


$75.01 to $100 


$100.01 to $150. 

$150.01 to $200 17,65 
$200.01 to $250 20.10 
Over $260... 


NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales tax 
when calculating postage and handling using above 
table. 

When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 
to Postage and Handling, For UPS 2nd Day, add 
$10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, add $20.00 to 
postage (continental U.S. only) Allow 7-14 days for 
delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you 
are paying by credit card, we will add the cost of air 
mail. If you wish, send your order, and we will advise 
you of the total cost plus postage charges so you can 
pay by check. Foreign checks and money orders must 
be in U.S. funds drawn on a bank with a U.S. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES. 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 mini- 
mum, Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free 
catalog to the person of your choice. Simply specify 

their name, address and the items you want shipped 
in the “Ship to” section at right. 
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:; Membership/Order Form 


() New Member or Subscriber 
1 Renewing Membership # 


New Address 


QUANTITY ITEM# 


PRICE 


BILL TO: 


Name. 


Subtotal 


8% Sales Tax (NY residents only) 
Postage and Handling 


Gift Membership 
TOTAL US $ 


Address. 
City/State/Zip. 


Telephone. 
E-mail address, 


SHIP TO: 


Name. 


Address. 


City/State/Zip 


Telephone. 


NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.O. boxes 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard/ American Express (lor orders of U.S. $15 or more) 


Number. 


Expires 


Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 


Send payment in U.S, dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, \thaca, NY, 14850, USA 
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MAPS 


Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one 


from Amazon.com. You can’t! Why? Because members of South 
American Explorers handcorry these maps back from various 
secret (0.K., forget the secret) locations in South America, so 
we're one of the very few and sometimes the only source for 


‘these maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanca that could 


well mean the difference between life and death when you're 
hoofing about the Cordillera Huayhuash? Well, you better talk 
to us, not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble.com. Us, South 

Americon Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? 


ID MAP NAME 


ARGENTINA 

411 Aconcagua Map Summit of the Americas 

412 Aconcagua Topo Map 

532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 

399 Argentina Insight Map—FlexiMap 

400. Argentina Road Map—1:4,000,000 

416 Argentina: Nw Provinces 

578 Patagonia y Tierra del Fuego—t:1,000,000 

402 Tierra del Fuego Map—t:750,000 

561 Valdes Peninsula 

BOLIVIA 

580 Bolivia Map ITMB—1:2,000,000 

581 Bolivia, A Travel Map—I:2,200,00 

481 Brasil Road Map ITMB—1:4,000,000 

404 Cochabamba Map Guide 

535. Cordillera Real Map—2nd edition 

408 La Paz and its Surroundings 

406 La Paz Map Guide 

405 : 

533 

407 

409 ‘Tiwanaku Map Guide 

BRAZIL 

536 Brazil Map 1:5,000,000 

488 Guide to Rio Map—SALE 

CHILE 

532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 

531 Carretera Austral Chile—1:1,000,000 

530 Chile Road Map—I: 2,250,000 

402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 

795 Torres Del Paine Trek Map 
COLOMBIA 

534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 

ECUADOR 

583 Alausi Topo Map 

584 Canar Topo 1:50,000 

594 Cayambe topo map—1:50,000 

574 Chaucha Topo Map 

591 Chimborazo Climbing Guide 

585 Chimborazo topo 1:50,000 

586 Cotopaxi topo 1:50,000 

401 Ecuador Travel Reference Map—ITMB 

596 Galapagos Islands Map 

485. Galapagos Pocket Guide 

623 La Carolina Map—1:50,000 

588 Mulalo Topo Map—I:50,000 

579 Otavalo 

533. Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 

589 Pintag 1:50,000 
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Quito Map—ITMB 1:12,500 
Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


414 
386 
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790 


Central America Map—ITMB 1:1,100,000 
Guatemala Reference Map 

Honduras ITMB—1:750,000 

Mexico ITMB—1:3,300,000 

Nicaragua 
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Amazonas Dept Map (Chachapoyas, Rio Mara-on) 


Ancash Dept. Map (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 
Apurimac Dept. Map (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 
Archaelogical Machu Picchu Map 


Arequipa Dept. Map (Cotahuasi, Colea Canyon) 
Ayacucho Dept. Map—t:500,00 (Rio Apurimac) 


Camino Inka—Inca Trail Map 

Carhuaz 1:100,000 Map 

Chivay (32s) Topo Map—1:100,000 
Cordillera Blanca—Llanganuco Map 
Cordillera Blanca & Huayhuash Map Guide 
Corongo (18h) Topo Map 1:100,000 
Cusco Department Map 

Cusco Tourist Guide 

Huambo Dept. Map 

Huancavelica Dept. Map (Rio Mantaro) 
Huaraz, Department Map 

Huari (19i) Topo Map— 1:100,000 

Inca Trail SAE Map—1:25,000 

Junin Dept, Map (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, 
La Merced) 

La Libertad Dept. Map (Trujillo) 
Lambayeque Dept. Map (Chiclayo) 

Lima City Map 

Lima Dept. Map (Barranca, Huaraz) 
Cordillera Huayhuash 

Loreto Dept. Map (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) 
‘Machu Picchu topo map 

Madre de Dios Dept, Map (Manu, Rio 
‘Tambopata) 

Moquegua Dept. Map—1:300,000 

Nasca Lines ‘Topo Map—1:10,000 
Ocongate (28t) Department Map—1:100,000 
Orcopampa Map—1:100,000 
Pacaypata Map—I:100,000 
Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 

Peru (South) ITMB—1:1,500,000 

Peru Insight Map—Flexi Map 

Peru Road Map 

Pomabamba (18i) Topo Map—1:100,000 
Puno Department Map—1:670,000 
(Lake Titicaca) 

Recuay Topo Map 1:100,000 


Cordillera Vilcanota (Tinqui & Auzangate) Map 


‘Tacna Dept. Map 

‘Tumbes Department Map 

Urubamba (27) Topo Map—t:100,000 
Yanahuanca ‘Topo Map—1:100,000 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Amazon Basin Map 

South America—Southern ITMB—1:2,800,000 
South America {TMB Map —1:5,000,000 
South America North—1:4,000,000 

South America North East—ITMB 1:4,000,000 
South Ameri 
South America South—1:4,000,000 
The Guianas—ITMB 1:2,000,000 


VENEZUELA 
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Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 
Venezuela TTMB Map 1:1,750,000 


North West—ITMB 1:4,000,000 
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The Everybody 
Wins (Something) 


RAFFLE! 


Buy a raffle ticket and win or lose, you get a 
gorgeous 11 x 7.5” print of the raffle painting just for 
entering. And, of course, you may win the beautiful 


full-sized painting too. 

Every one of the 300 raffle tickets sold supports 

the South American Explorers and the Inca Porter 
Project. For more about these great organizations 
check out www.peruweb.org/porters/ 

Buy your $100 raffle ticket(s) now. 

To order, please fill in the order form in the magazine 
(Item #10) or go to www.saexplorers.org/raffle.htm. 


Artist Diane Dadeneau and painting Machu Picchu #1 
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